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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 








A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA. 
(Continued from p. 234.) 


CHAPTER V. 


I HAVE said that the chateau (for the protection of which 
my friend and myself were made answerable) was distant a 
full mile and a half from the ground of the encampment, and 
separated by rather more than half that space from the most 
advanced of the outposts. ‘The orders which we received, 
were, to keep up a communication by patfols and sentinels 
with the nearest picquet—not to permit any violence to be 
done to the house or furniture—to guard ourselves against 
surprisal from the enemy—and to join the main body as soon 
as daylight should appear. To say the truth, we were far 
from being delighted with the honour conferred upon us; for 
we could not but regard ourselves as exposed to a most un- 
necessary degree of peril, for the attainment of an object 
hardly worth the risk which was run in seeking to attain it. 

The first and greatest lesson which a soldier is required to 
learn, is obedience. Whatever may be the extent of personal 
hazard or personal inconvenience to which it promises to sub- 
ject him, an order once received must be carried into execu- 
tion ; and both Charlton and I were too well acquainted with 
the customs of the service to hesitate, on the present occasion, 
as to our course of proceeding. ‘Taking with us the allotted 
guard,—thirty men,—we set out without a moment’s delay, 
and reached our station just as a great clock in the hall was 
striking the hour of nine. 

The mansion, built after the French fashion, was fronted by 
an extensive court, fenced in on all sides by a brick wall of 
some ten or twelve feet in height. Having traversed this, we 
arrived at the main entrance, where we were received, with 
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every demonstration of politeness and hospitality, by the 
owner; a very gentlemanly, well dressed person, apparently 
about forty years of age. He overwhelmed us with apologies 
for the inconvenience which he doubted not that he had oc- 
casioned ; and assured us, in the same breath, that no efforts 
would be wantiag on his part to render our sojourn with him 
as little irksome as possible. It struck me at the moment, 
that there was rather too much of civility in this, considering 
the relation in which we really{stood towards each other ; and 
I confess, that so far rd feeling my uneasiness lessened, it 
became more powerful than before, through a vague appre- 
hension of treachery, for which I could not satisfactorily ac- 
count. I resolved, however, to be peculiarly on my guard; 
and perhaps it was well for our little party that my suspicions 
chanced to be thus easily excited. 

Having established our men in one of the out-buildings, (as 
many of them, at least, as were not required to keep up the 
communication between the chateau and the nearest picquet, ) 
we inquired, before entering the house, how many servants 
there might be about the place, and in what manner they were 
disposed of. It appeared that, independently of domestics, 
no fewer than thirty male slaves, besides women and children, 
dwelt in the huts adjoining. Now, though we were notafraid 
of these poor creatures themselves, the ag occurred to 
us, that were their master disposed to play the traitor, he 
might make of any or all of them, very ready instruments. 
We therefore, though with a thous and declarations of regret 
for the necessity under which we lay, insisted upon lodging 
the whole body, for this night, under one roof; and planted 
sentinels so as to hinder them from holding any secret inter- 
course with the family. Besides this, we mustered all the 
domestic servants, placed soldiers in the kitchen beside them, 
and took every other precaution which the singularly exposed 
nature of our situation seemed to require. 

This done, we followed our host, who conducted us through 
a spacious and well-lighted hall, up a winding oaken staircase, 
and introduced us into a drawing-room, fitted up and furnish- 
ed with considerable taste and elegance. There we found the 
rest of the family assembled ; it consisted of an old lady, whom 
he introduced to us as his mother—a young lady, whom he 
named as his daughter—and a middle-aged person in black, 
who, we were given to understand, was the family priest, or 
confessor. Our acquaintance, it appeared, was a rigid Catho- 
lic ; and there being no Romish place of worship in “his neigh- 
bourhood, he afforded a home and a maintenance to a domes- 
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tic chaplain. They were all, especially the master of the house 
and his chaplain, well- bred people. The old lady was frank 
and loquacious ; the young one, without being either shy or 
forward, maintained her own share in the conversation; and 
both the priest and his patron had seen the world, and seen it 
to advantage. Nor was it by their conversation alone that 
they sought to amuse us. Tea, or rather a sort of compound 
between tea and dinner, was ordered in. On the same table 
were arranged cups and s 7 several dishes of cold meat, 
a few bottles of different kinds of wine, and fruit in plentiful 
variety. Of all of these we were hospitably invited to partake ; 
and, as the reader will easily believe, it required no violent 
pressing on the part of our entertainers to urge us to a com- 
pliance. 

All this was satisfactory enough, nor had we any better 
reason to complain either of the beds or lodging-apartments 
which were offered for our accommodation. Our meal being 
concluded, and as much claret consumed as we felt disposed 
to indulge in, the master of the house led us up*stairs, and 
ushered us into a large well-furnished chamber, from which 
a door opened into a smaller apartment beyond. In the for- 
mer stood a capacious four-post bed; in the latter, a neat 
French couch was erected. ‘These conveniencies he pointed 
out, and leaving us to decide by whom they should respectively 
be occupied, he wished us good night, and withdrew. 

My companion happened to be, at this time, in a delicate 
state of health,—the fatigues of the two last days overcame 
him, and he readily and gladly threw himself upon the bed. 
It was not so with me. If not robust, I was at all events 
capable of enduring my full share of privations; and I felt 
myself, under existing circumstances, called upon to exert my 
powers of vigilance to the utmost. I did exert them. Instead 
of lying down, I wrapped my cloak about me, and descending 
quietly to the court-yard, walked about in the cool night air ; 
sometimes looking in upon the men to see that they were ina | 
state of preparation, and at other times trudging from post to 
post, in order to keep the sentinels on the alert. 

I was setting out, a little after midnight, to perform the last 
mentioned of these duties, when the appearance of Williams, 
who advanced through the court with rapid strides, greatly 
surprised me. I had heard several of the sentinels challenge ; 
but neither tumult nor the report of fire-arms following their 
challenges, I paid little heed to either. As may be imagined, 
I eagerly inquired into the cause of his visit ; and my conster- 
nation may be guessed at, when he informed me that an Ame- 
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rican straggler had fallen into the hands of his picquet, from 
whom information was obtained that an attempt was about to 
be made to cut off the party at the chateau. This, he alleged, 
was to be done by the connivance, and under the directions, 
of the master of the house; for whom, or for a messenger 
from whom, who might act as a guide, the corps intended for 
the enterprise now waited. 

‘The reader will easily believe, that I listened to the pre- 
ceding intelligence in no very enviable state of mind. Our 
numbers, as I well knew, were not equal to a successful resist- 
ance, provided the assailants chose to do their duty, and there 
was not a point on which we might not be assailed to advan- 
tage. The house stood in a sort of corner, between two roads ; 
the one, that by which our column had advanced in the morn- 
ing ; the other a cross road, which came in upon it at right 
angles. Along either of them, not infantry only, but cavalry, 


and even artillery, might march; whiist the broken nature of 


the ground in our rear, afforded a thousand facilities for the 
approach of troops, who might collect, unnoticed by our sen- 
tinels, within a few yards of their posts. There was no room 
for hesitation as to how it behoved us to act. Hurrying to 
the hut where the body of the picquet was housed, I ordered 
the troops under arms without delay ; and, planting sentinels 
over the different entrances to the house, I took with mea 
file of men, and proceeded, without any scruple, to secure the 
person of our host. But the bird had already flown. How, 
or when he escaped, no one could tell ; but that he had escaped 
was certain. 

By this time Charlton, roused from his sleep, had joined 
us, and learning in what predicament we stood, proceeded to 
make the best dispositions, which circumstances would allow, 
to meet the threatened danger. It was from the two roads, 
principally, that we had reason to apprehend an attack. That 
which joined the road to Alexandria, of which I have already 
spoken as a by-path, fell in between our mansion and the camp; 
from it, therefore, we concluded that the principal effort would 
be made. Patrols were accordingly directed to proceed along 
that road every quarter of an hour, and by way of making 
certainty doubly sure, he and [ took it by turns to accompany 
them. But whilst we thus carefully watched that quarter, we 
were not neglectful of others. One-half of the men were or- 
dered out on sentry; and the other half stood during the re- 
mainder of the night with their arms in their hands in the 
court yard. 

The house-clock had struck one; and as yet no noise had 
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been heard, nor any circumstances taken place, calculated, in 
an extraordinary degree, to excite alarm. We were begin- 
ning, indeed, to persuade ourselves that the enemy, daunted 
by the absence of the straggler Williams had taken, or appre- 
hensive, from some other cause, that their plans were disco- 
vered, had laid aside their intention; when suddenly a sentry 
on the right of the court challenged... This was not the quar- 
ter from whence we looked for an attack—the man who gave 
the alarm stood upon the Alexandrian road, not upon the 
cross road ; yet an enemy might be there also; so leaving me 
to watch beside the by-path, Charlton hurried off in the op- 
posite direction. ‘The sentinel challenged again ; a third time 
we heard the cry, * Who goes there?” but in a more abrupt 
tone; and then Charlton himself exclaimed, “ Fire, if they 
will not answer.” ‘The tread of many feet was now audible, 
followed by an indistinct hum of voices; but just as our anx- 
lety respecting the issue had attained its height, our attention 
was called away to other objects, by one of our own sentries, 
who likewise challenged. ‘There could not be a doubt, that 
if any persons were moving in his front, they must be Ame- 
ricans, for this sentinel stood upon the cross-road. I hastened 
forward, a sergeant and three men following me, and reached 
him just as he had challenged for the second time. ‘The sol- 
dier was perfectly justified in so doing. Not only could we 
even hear, distinctly enough, the tramp of people marching, 
but their very forms were distinguishable in the star-light. 
Without a moment’s hesitation I commanded the men to fire. 
The enemy halted, seemed to hesitate, and then, without so 
much as returning the salute, melted away. All this wasa 
matter of extreme mystery to me; but ina few minutes it was 
cleared up very satisfactorily. 

The sound of our firing drew Charlton, with the rest of the 
picquet to the spot immediately ; ; and from them we learned, 
that the troops whose advance in an opposite direction had 
first alarmed us, proved to be an escort of our own people 
conveying ammunition and provisions from the fleet. ‘This 
intelligence at once accounted for the precipitate retreat of the 
Americans. They had doubtless obtained information of the 
coming up of this detachment, and supposing that its object 
was to reinforce us, they not unnaturally concluded that their 
intentions were known, and their plot defeated. Such, at least, 

was the opinion which I formed at the moment; and though 
[I profess not to speak upon any ground more sure than my 
own surmises, I see no reason to suppose that it was incor- 
rect. Be this, however, as it may, one thing is certain, that 
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the force which but a moment ago had threatened us, disap- 
peared, and that neither it, nor any other, gave us the slight- 
est annoyance during the remainder of our w atch. 

Iam quite aware, that the preceding account will convey 
to the mind of the reader but 2 very inadequate idea of the 
state of painful and feverish excitement which affected us dur- 
ing the greater part of ‘the night. From the instant that we 
became acquainted with the attempt which was about to be 
made against us, we naturally looked for its commencement ; 
and hence every noise, the sighing of the wind through the 
trees, the waving of the branches, the Creekings of a gate or 
door upon its hinges, one and all of these, as often as they 
occurred, were const! ued into ‘the sound of an advancing ene- 
my. Nor was this feel ling of anxicty less intensely experienced 
by the sentinels than by us. “AN their senses may truly be 
said to have been u pon the stretch; and as there was no moon, 
nor any other light except that which the stars afforded, it is 
not to be wondered at if the sense of sight repeatedly deceiv- 
ed them. Many a bush and stake was pointed out as the 
leading file of a column of troops; more than one musket was 
levelled at such imaginary foes; and but that most of them 
were old soldiers, well trained to coolness and caution, the 
worst consequences might have followed. Our situation, be 
it remembered, was totally different from that of an ordinary 
outpost. In the latter case, your detachment forms but one 
link of a connected chain, any effort to break in upon which 
must be made at the hazard of alarming the whole army ; and 
if you be forced, your retreat is always direct and sure upon 
the main body. We at this moment stood perfectly alone; 
and though a few sentinels doubtless communicated from us 
to the picquets, 5000 men might have.thrown themselves be- 
tween us and the camp, without our being able, by any exer- 
tions, to know it. ‘There is not a doubt that we owed our 
safety altogether to the opportune arrival of the convoy ; 
though even that, which consisted of no more than 120 men, 
might have been cut off as well as we, had the Americans 
been somewhat less cautious of risking their persons. 

I have said, that after the retreat of the corps which threat- 
ened us from the cross road, we neither saw nor heard any 
thing more of the enemy that night. The Alexandrian road 
continued, indeed, to the last to furnish occupation for the 
vigilance of our sentries, for there was no end to the strag- 
glers, sailors, companies, and troops which moved along it. 
But this circumstance, though abundantly harassing at the 
moment, tended not a little to increase our security, inasmuch 
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as it gave intimation to the Americans, if any lay near, that 
our people were awake. At length, however, the moment of 
oar departure drew on, and we waited its arrival with the 
most unfeigned satisfaction. ‘The first streaks of dawn were 
barely visible, when calling in the more remote sentinels, we 
began our march towards the camp; and gathering up the rest 
as we proceeded, reached Woodyard just as the army was 
making ready to prosecute its advance. 


Cuapter VI. 


The sun had not yet risen, when, under the guidance of 
two natives whom our ‘Ciinarear-Diaaser- General had impressed 
into the service, the column began to move. Notwithstanding 
the excessive fatigues of last night, Charlton and I were far 
from being displeased at finding that an increase to the strength 
of the advanced guard was necessary, and that it fell to our 
lot to fill that important situation. Our men, likewise, were 
manifestly delighted with the post assigned to them, for the 
few hints which had been dropped as we pursued our way 
from the chateau as to the desirableness of a little repose after 
so many hours of watching, were heard no more. We cheer- 
fully took our ground as one of the five companies committed 
to the direction of Major Brown, and marched off in the same 
excellent spirits which had animated us during the operations 
of yesterday. 

We soon cleared the few open fields which surrounded the 
place of last night’s bivouac, and struck into a wood more 
dense and more tangled than any which we had yet traversed. 
The path was so narrow, that four men could with difficulty 
move abreast; and the thick ets were so close and rough on 
either side, that the flank patrols could make their way through 
only by dint of painful exertions, and at a:very leisurely pace. 
Yet of one comfort we were all very sensible. ‘he boughs 
meeting overhead, completely sheltered us from the rays of 
the sun; and notwithstanding the gloom which so broad a 
canopy cast around us, we saw from the colouring which fell 
upon the grass, that to be so sheltered from such a sun, was 
a source of no slender self-congratulation. We were now, it 
appeared, crossing the country by a way little used except for 
sportsmen, and hastening back into the great road to Wash- 
ington, which had yesterday been abandoned. 

Not a single event fell out worthy of repetition, during the 
four hours which were expended in traversing this forest. No 
ambuscades lay in our way, nor did any skirmishers attempt 
to harass our movement. Extreme bodily weakness, and the 
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almost impervious nature of the thicket, alone served to make 
our progress tardy. But at last the wood began to assume 
a more open appearance; spaces occurred here and there, 
which gave proof of attempts made to clear it away; and the 
path became wider, more firm, and more like a road adapted 
to the common traffick of a civilized country. Ina word, 
about nine o’clock in the morning, we found ourselves within 
view of the point to which our steps were directed; and in 
half an hour after, the by-path was abandoned, and we were 
once more in full march towards the capital. 

Nothing can be imagined more striking than the change 
which became immediately perceptible in all the outward ap- 
pearances of nature. Instead of trackless wilds, we found 
ourselves marching through a country sufficiently open to con- 
vey the idea of its being well peopled, and yet so far feather- 
ed with groves and plantations, as to give to it a degree of 
beauty, of which a state of over-population will doubtless some 
day deprive it. Green meadows and corn fields were sepa- 
rated from one another by patches of the ancient forest, which 
seemed to have been left standing, not so much for the pur- 

oses of use as for ornament; whilst here and there a gentle 
hill would swell up, cultivated to perhaps the half of its ascent, 
and crowned with wood. Nor were villages and solitary 
dwellings wanting. Within ihe space of three miles, we pass- 
ed two hamlets, built each in a single row, by the wayside ; 
while numerous farm-houses, steadings, and larger structures 
rising from time to time on either hand, indicated that we 
had at last attained to a region of something like refinement. 
We were all, both officers and men, conscious that a powerful 
revulsion in our feelings was effected by this change in our 
circumstances. Numbers who had begun to lag behind, ac- 
quired new vigour from the contemplation of so many signs 
of life ; and conversation, which for some time past had almost 
entirely ceased, was renewed in every rank with fresh volu- 
bility. T'o add to the general spirit of exhiliration, the bugles 
of the light corps sounded a lively march, and the troops 
moved on, in spite of heat and weakness, merrily, gayly, and 
rapidly. 

But it was not alone because we beheld houses and barns 
abundantly around us, that our spirits returned to us on the 
present occasion. ‘There were other objects discernible, not 
less capable than these of putting soldiers upon their mettle. 
The road by which we travelled was deeply indented with the 
track of men’s feet and horses’ hooves, and by and by a few 
green fields on each side presented manifestations of a recent 
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encampment. The ashes of fires not long extinguished were 
still smoking. Morsels of provision, bits of clothing, a fire- 
lock here and there, and numerous bundles of straw, all told 
a tale of troops having spent the night here; whilst palin 

torn down in large quantities, seemed to imply, that of the 
force whose route we were following, no inconsiderable por- 
tion was composed of cavalry. The expectation of being 
momentarily charged, could not, under these circumstances, 
fail to arise in the minds of all; and as we had no horses of 
our own competent to protect the infantry even from the at- 
tack of a single squadron, the infantry made ready to form 
into squares at a moment’s notice, and protect themselves. 

It was at this juncture that the mounted drivers proved of 
the most essential service to the expedition. Being attached 
to the advanced guard, they were placed, like us, under the 
general orders of Major Brown, and directed by their own 
officer, (Captain Lempriere of the artillery,) they were most 
active, and most daring, in their efforts to hinder a surprisal. 
They rode, sometimes as far as musket-shot, a-head of the light 
infantry, and posted themselves, in sections of three or four, 
at the corners of every grove round which they found it either 
unsafe or impracticable to attempt a circuit. ‘The infantry of 
the advance, too, was particularly active; not a single hiding- 
place was left unexplored ; by which means, though prudently 
on the alert, the main body was enabled to move on, under 
the full assurance that no enemy could reach them without 
time enough being allowed for the assumption of any order 
which might be necessary. 

Things continued thus, no enemy making his appearance, 
till about ten o’clock, when the worn-out condition of his 
troops compelled the general to halt. We had traversed a 
distance of not less than twelve miles, and had journeyed for 
the last hour under a sun, than which it were hard to conceive 
any more scorching. There was not a breath of air to fan 
our cheeks, and the dust and fine sand were not less annoying 
to our eye-sight and respiration, than they had been on the 
afternoon when our inroad began. Numbers of our best men 
had already fallen by the way-side, and numbers more were 
prepared to imitate their example. It was, therefore, with a 
degree of satisfaction, of which the very memory has doubt- 
less departed from those who experienced it, that we listened 
to the notes which directed us to rest. We threw ourselves 
down upon the grass, and in five minutes the mass of the army 
was asleep. For myself, the exertions of to-day, superadded 
to the toil and anxiety of last night, completely overpowered 
OcToBER, 1827.—No. 292. $5 
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me. ‘Though the loss of life had been the consequence, I 
question whether I should have been able to resist the drow- 
siness which overwhelmed me. My eyes were closed before 
my head reached the — and I continued perfectly igno- 
rant of all that was passing, for a full hour and a half. 

It was not without some difficulty, as he himself informed 
me, that at the close of that period my young friend Williams 
contrived to shake me into a state of renewed consciousness. 
At length, however, by dint of violent exertions on his part, 
I was enabled to open my eyes, and to see that the corps to 
which I was attached had alr eady begun its march, and that 
the others were preparing to follow. fturrying after it, we 
soon overtook our division ; and the same routine of scouring 
fields, scampering through thickets, and feeling our way over 
defiles and hollows, was repeated, with the same results as 
before. 

We had proceeded about a couple of miles from the halt- 
ing-place, and the hour of noon was past, when our attention 
was suddenly drawn to the left, by several heavy clouds of 
dist which rose in that direction. ‘Though we could not doubt 
from what source the dust proceeded, the intervention of a 
considerable copse between us and it, hindered us from saving 
with certainty that the enemy was inthe position. The screen 
thus interposed, was, however, speedily withdrawn. A farther 
advance of some hundred and fifty yards brought us clear of 
the plantation, and the American army became visible. Wil- 
liams and I were walking together at that instant. “ Are 
these Yankees?” said he, with all the naivete imaginable ; 
“or are they our own seamen got somehow a-head of us?” 

I could not repress a smile at the question, though to say 
the truth, an older soldier than Williams might have sasily 
mistaken the force opposed to us for any thing rather than the 
army on whose valour the safety of a great capital depended. 

The corps which occupied the heights above Bladensburg, 
was composed chiefly of militia; and as the American mili- 
tia are not dressed in uniform, it exhibited to our eyes avery 
singular and a very awkward appearance. Sufficiently armed, 
but wretchedly equipped, clothed part in black coats, others 
in blue, others in ordinary shooting-jackets, and some in round 
frocks, the three ttl lines of infantry, but that their order 
was tolerably regular, might have passed oft very well fora 
crowd of spectators, come out to view the approach of the 
army wlieh was to Grcupy Washington. A few companies 
only, perh aps two, or at the most three battalions, wearing 
the blue jacket, which the Americans have bor rowed’ irom the 
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French, presented some appearance of regular troops. The 
rest, as I have just mentioned, seemed country people, who 
would have been much more ‘appropriately employed in at- 
tending to their agricultural occupations, than in standing, 
with muskets in their hands, on the brow of a bare green hill. 
There were, however, upon the right, some squadrons of 
horse, whose bearing was sufficiently warlike, whilst about 
twenty pieces of cannon, arranged at different points along the 
ridge, spoke of another and more serious affair, than a mere 
triumphal march through the middle of this levy. 

I have seldom been more forcibly struck with any thing 
than with the contrast, which a glance to the rear afforded at 
this moment, with the spectacle which was before me. A 
column of four thousand British soldiers, moving in sections 
of six abreast, and covering an extent of road greater than its 
windings would permit the eye to take in, met my gaze in 
that quarter. ‘The dress, the perfect regularity of their step, 
the good order which they preserved, and above all, the in- 
ternal conviction, that they were only advancing to victory, 
excited in me feelings for which I have no words, and which 
he only can conceive who has stood in a similar situation. Nor 
was it the sense of sight alone, which on the present occasion 
was forced into a powerful comparison. ‘The Americans, 
from the instant that our advanced guard came in view, con- 
tinued to rend the air with shouts. Our men marched on, 
silent as the grave, and orderly as people at a funeral. Not 
a word was spoken, scarcely a whisper passed from man to 
man, but each held his breath, and mustered up his best cou- 
rage for the shock. 

The head of the column had just turned the corner of the 
wood, when it halted, and an aid-de-camp riding up to Major 
Brown, desired that he would proceed with the advanced 
guard, ascertain the state of the village of Bladensburg, and 
in case it should be occupied, dislodge its garrison. This 
order the Major prepared to obey, and calling in all his skir- 
mishers, except about half a company, he formed his men into 
one little column for the assault. 

I have said that the Americans, in three lines, occupied 
certain green hills, about a couple of miles to the left of the 
point from whence we now beheld them. Between their po- 
sition and ours, ran a branch of the river Potomac, across 
which a bridge was thrown at the extremity of the main street 
of Bladensburg. ‘The road which conducted to the bridge 
ran parallel with the stream, and compelled us to move for 
some time completely under the eyes of the enemy, whilst the 
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town itself stood on our side of the river, and was command- 
ed by several of their guns. It is a place of inconsiderable 
size, not capable, I should conceive, of containing more than 
athousand or fifteen hundred inhabitants ; but the houses are, 
for the most part, composed of brick, and there is a mound 
on the right of the entrance, very well adapted to hold a light 
field-piece or two, for the purpose of sweeping the road. 
Under these circumstances we naturally concluded that an 
American force must be here. ‘Though out of the regular 
line, it was not so far advanced but that it might have been 
maintained, if not to the last, at all events for many hours, 
whilst the means of retreat, so soon as the garrison should be 
fairly overpowered, were direct and easy. Our surprise, there- 
fore, was not less palpable than our satisfaction, when, on 
reaching the town, we found that it was empty. 

As our orders went no farther than to direct that we should 
ascertain in what condition the place stood, our commanding 
officer deemed it needless to attempt any thing beyond its 
mere occupation. Even this, however, was not effected with- 
out annoyance. ‘The principal street which conducted to the 
bridge, lay completely exposed to the fire of a two-gun-bat- 
tery, which the enemy had erected about the centre of their 
position ; and instantly on our showing ourselves that battery 
opened. It was well served, and the guns were admirably 
‘laid. The very first shot cost us three men; one killed, and 
the other two dreadfully wounded ; and the second would have 
been, in all probability, not less fatal, had we not very wisely 
avoided it. We inclined, at once, to the right and left of the 
road ; and winding round the houses, made our way without 
any farther loss, as far as the last range ; when we were com- 
manded to lie down, and wait for the column. 

In the meanwhile, the main body being informed how mat- 
ters stood, resumed its march, and approached the town. It 
was saluted, as we had been saluted, by a heavy and well- 
directed cannonade ; but being warned by some of our people 
where the danger lay, it so far avoided it, as to close up its 
ranks, and effect all the arrangements necessary for the assault, 
under cover of the green mound. Whilst this was going on, 
Charlton, Williams, and myself, having got our company as 
well together as might be, were lying behind a house, in mo- 
mentary expectation of the word. Cannon shot, after cannon 
shot, continued all the while to pass through the thin brick 
walls about us ; nevertheless we felt it derogatory to our cha- 
racter to move, and we treated these visitations with no other 
notice besides an ill-applied raillery. At last a ball struck a 
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soldier who lay between Williams and myself, and carried off 
his leg. The boy looked at me, as much as to ask how, un- 
der such circumstances, he ought to behave ; and though, I 
dare say, his courage was quite equal to mine, I really could 
not help laughing at the peculiar expression which passed 
across his countenance. But no great while was granted for 
consideration. The accident just recorded had hardly hap- 
pened, when Colonel Thornton, riding up, exclaimed, “* Now, 
my lads, forward!—You see the enemy; you know how to 
serve them.” So saying, he spurred on, and the whole of 
the advance, springing, with the celerity of thought, into 
their places, rushed towards the bridge. It was gained ina 
moment: but a couple of guns, which had doubtless been laid 
with special care, instantly opened and seven men were swept 
down. No pause, however, occurred. “ Forward, forward,” 
was the only word heard; and forward we hurried, as fast 
as the excessive fatigue which we had undergone during the 
last eight-and-forty hours would allow. 

I had forgotten to mention, that whilst our bank of the 
river was bare and exposed, that occupied by the enemy was 
covered with a pretty thick belt of wood, which they had very 
judiciously filled with a host of riflemen. These, taking cool 
and deliberate aim from their lurking places, soon began to 

all us with their fire. Not afew of our men fell beneath 
it; but the bridge was instantly cleared ; the advance was 
quickly scattered into skirmishing order, and in five minutes, 
or little more, the belt was emptied of its defenders. Never 
did men with arms in their hands make better use of their 
legs. ‘Though we did our best to kill a few of them, I ques- 
tion whether one American lost his life in that copse; so 
rapid, or if you please, so judiciously conducted was their 
retreat. 

We had hardly cleared this little wood, when the 85th 
regiment, and the light companies of the 4th and 44th, came 
pouring up to our assistance. ‘To these we now attached 
ourselves, and the whole of the light brigade, forming into 
one extended line, advanced to the attack. It was our for- 
tune to act upon the left of the road, where the copse happen - 
ed to be more thick, and the ground considerably more un- 
even, than on the right. The consequence was, that we 
moved on for several minutes without seeing an enemy ; but 
the wood suddenly ending, an open sloping field lay before 
us; and in the rear of a high paling, which ran across the 
centre of that field, the enemy’s first line presented itself. ! 
have stood under many heavy fires of musketry in my day, 
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but I really do not recollect to have witnessed any more 
heavy than that which they instantly opened upon us. Had 
we been a numerous body, and in compact array, our loss - 
must have been terrible; but we were few in number—cer- 
tainly not more than one hundred in all; and our order was 
that of skirmishers, each file being full ten paces apart from 
the other. ‘Lhe Americans, on the other hand, were in line, 
wedged together as closely as they could stand; their num- 
ber could not fall short of a thousand men, if they exceeded 
it not, and they fired volley after volley as fast as they could 
load their pieces, and raise them again to their shoulders. 
Vive guns, moreover, played upon us without intermission: 
in a word, [ can compare the shower of balls of all sizes and 
descriptions, which whistled round us, to nothing more aptly, 
than the pelting of a hail storm, which a strong north-east- 
erly wind drives into your face. The whole ground at our 
feet was ploughed up with them, and their singing was like 
that of a tempest through the bare cordage of a vessel at an- 
chor. 

Under this really tremendous fire, Williams bore himself, 
as his gallant conduct in the skirmishes which had diversified 
our march, led me to expect that he would bear himself. 
There was a railing, similar to that behind which the Ameri- 
cans were drawn up, which cut off the copse from the culti- 
vated fields. He was one of the first to spring over it; and 
shouting out to the men to follow, he called to me by name, 
and said, ** Now, who will be first in the enemy’s line.”? With- 
out once pausing to look behind, he rushed on. I kept my 
eye upon him ; indeed, we were near enough to converse, had 
it been possible to hear the sound of a human voice in such a 
tumult ; and I did what I could, rather to restrain his ardour, 
than to give it encouragement. But at the very moment when 
I was repeating my entreaties that he would look to the men, 
instead of thus r rushing on a-head of them, a musket-ball struck 
him on the neck, and he fell dead at my feet. He never so 
much as moved. ‘The bullet passed through his wind-pipe 
and spinal-marrow, and he was a corpse in an instant. Poor 
fellow ! even in the heat of action, I looked at him with a feel- 
ing of bitter agony, of which words can convey no impression. 
But I could not pause to pay the slightest tribute of respect to 
his remains ; I ran past him, and soon found my attention so 
completely occupied by other matters, as to forget even that 
such a one had lived and was dead. So overwhelmingly ex- 
citing is the interest of a battle, and so perfectly engrossing 
are the thoughts to which it gives birth. 
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Notwithstanding the paucity of our numbers, the Ameri- 
can line began to waver as soon as we arrived within twenty 
or thirty paces of their front, and the shouting preliminary to 
a charge had hardly been uttered, when they broke, and 
fled. Our men were too much fatigued to follow with any 
celerity, but we pursued as quickly as we could, and bayonet- 
ting some seamen, who pertinaciously clung to their guns, 
took possession of two, out of the five pieces of cannon, 
which had so severely galled us. Our work was, however, 
but beginning. In five minutes we found ourselves in front 
of a second line, more numerous and more steady than that 
which we had defeated. It was composed wholly of regular 
troops, who received us, as we came on, with a murderous 
fire, and instantly advanced to the charge. We could not 
pretend to meet them. At the first, we hardly mustered a 
hundred men; we were now diminished to little more than 
half the number; a whole regiment bore down upon us, and 
we gave ground. We fell back, however, slowly and indig- 
nantly, halting from time to time, and firing with effect; 
whilst the enemy, instead of a determined rush, which, if at- 
tempted, must have destroyed us at once, followed at the 
very same pace, and with the very same precautions. But 
their fire was very destructive; at least it would have been, 
had there stood opposed to it men enough to deserve it. 

We had reached almost to the edge of the thicket, when 
Colonel Thornton, with a reinforcement of fresh troops, 
coming up, restored tous our former confidence, and we re- 
sumed the offensive. ‘The enemy, in their turn, fell back ; 
but we could not follow with our accustomed rapidity—our 
men were scarce able to walk, far less to run; so there was 
time for their line also to receive reinforcements, before we 
succeeded in break king it. The battle became now little else 
than an unintermitting exchange of tremendous volleys. Nei- 
ther party gained or lost ground, but, for a full half hour, stood 
still, loading and firing as quickly as these operations could be 
performed. Whilst this was pt rocceding, Colonel ‘Thornton 
received a ball in the thigh, and fell. ‘the Americans rais- 
ing a shout at the event, pressed on; and our people a little 
disheartened, retired. Charlton, myself, and several other 
officers who were in the field, did our best to stay them, and 
we succeeded, though not till Colonel Thornton, in order to 
avoid falling into the hands of the assailants, had been obliged 
to roll himself down the slope, to a considerable distance. 
We had retired, in part, as faras the ground where poor Wil- 
liams lav, when one musket ball, hitting the scabbard of my 
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sword, broke it, and another, at the same instant, slightly 
wounded my arm. YetI hardly felt the wound, so intent 
was I in rallying the men ; and General Ross himself coming 
up at this instant, with the better part of the 4th regiment, 
the fortune of the day was speedily decided. There was 
no more distant firing on our part. Charge, charge, was the 
only word of command issued. It was heard with repeated 
acclamations ; and the very music of our cheers acting like 
magic upon the Americans, they dispersed and fled in every 
direction. 

It were in vain for me to attempt any description of the state 
of feeling which prevades a man, when, after some hours of 
hard fighting, he first sees the line of the enemy become 
confused, and the manifestations of a flight exhibited. His 
whole soul is engrossed with the desire of overtaking them ; 
and if there be a moment in man’s existence at which he would 
sincerely thank Providence for the loan of wings, it is surely 
then. For my own part, I strained my throat till it became 
dry with cheering; and running on, as well as exhaustion 
would permit, made an effort to overtake the Americans, 
who escaped from me, as persons who are fresh will always 
escape from those that are weary. To do them justice, 
however, their regu/ars, or rather rig/ars, as Jonathan him- 
self calls them, were not unmindful of the lessons which they 
had learned upon the parade. ‘They covered their rear with 
a cloud of riflemen, at least equal, in point of numbers, to 
the troops who pursued them ; and the riflemen very delibe- 
rately, and very judiciously, took up positions, from time to 
time, wherever the cover of bushes or underwood invited 
them. Nor was their fire harmless. Several individuals, 
myself among the number, received wounds from them. I 
plainly saw the person who thus honoured me ; he lay behind a 
little copse, and took aim three times before he hit me ; but, 
at last, his ball passed through the fleshy part of my thigh, 
and he escaped. 

Too eager to be aware that I was again scratched, I push- 
ed on with my companions as long as the last of the retreat- 
ing force continued in sight; nor ever dreamed of halting, till 
fatigue and loss of blood together overpowered me, and I fell 
to the ground. MHappily for me, I dropped beside a pool of 
water—it was muddy and foul in no ordinary degree—yet 
my thirst, violent before, and doubly violent now, from the 
exhaustion consequent upon a pretty considerable hemorr- 
hage, gave to it a delicacy of flavour which [ had never 
perceived in water before, and shall probably never perceive 
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again. I drank till that thirst was appeased; and then look- 
ing round, perceived that there were but three British sol- 
diers near me. They sat down beside me, till I, in some 
degree, recovered my strength; and having kindly assisted 
me to wrap a handkerchief round the bleeding limb, we 
crawled, rather than marched, back to rejoin our regiment. 


CuaptTrer VII. 


I rounp the brigade gathering together its shattered re- 
mains, upon the summit of the high ground which the ene- 
my’s reserve had occupied in the morning. I sav shattered 
remains, for out of the twelve hundred men who bore the 
brunt of the battle, nearly one half had fallen; whilst of 
those who survived, and were fit for duty, many were absent 
for the purpose of attending to the wounded, and burying 
the dead. As was but natural, my first and most eager in- 
quiry was for Charlton. One friend—not indeed of long 
standing, but still sincerely beloved—had this day been taken 
from me. I trembled lest I should be doomed to learn, that 
another was in the dust. But my fears were groundless, for 
Charlton was safe and unhurt, and we embraced, as friends 
are accustomed to do when they meet again at the close of a 
hard-fought action. 

My wound, though not severe, began about this time to 
trouble me; the limb was stiff, and the exertion of walking 
had produced some inflammation. A little to the rear of the 
field of battle stood a cottage, into which my friend conduct- 
ed me. We found in it few accommodations: but it afforded 
at least clean water and a towel, which, with a fresh handker- 
chief, we applied to the hurt, as the best, and indeed the only 
dressing which could at that moment be obtained; for the 
surgeons were all too busy to attend to a case so little urgent. 
This done, we gladly threw ourselves upon a sort of box-bed 
at one end of the room, and were asleep in five minutes. 

Our repose was not, however, of long continuance. ‘The 
cottage soon became a place of general rendezvous to all the 
officers of the brigade, and the scene thereby occasioned was 
at once too lively and too striking, not to call into play the 
senses both of actors and spectators. Congratulations and 
hearty greetings, mingled with an occasional expression of 
sincere regret, broke in upon our slumbers; and the many 
anecdotes which each was. enabled to relate—the mode in 
which affairs were conducted at different parts of the field— 
of the conspicuous valour of this or that soldier ; of the daring 
or timidity of the enemy at this or that point im the field— 
Ocroser, 1827.—No. 292 36 
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were all a great deal too interesting to be listened to with 
drowsy ears. We quitted our couch, and joined heartily in 
the conversation and mirth of those about us. Of sober 
thought it must be confessed that little intervened ; the excite- 
ment of battle was yet too recent; and it is not under such 
circumstances that man’s better and holier feelings are in force. 
Sorrow we did profess—ay, and felt it too—that more than 
one comrade whom we loved, were absent; but our minds 
were too much occupied with ‘other thoughts, to afford room 
for any profound or even acute repinings. 

We had been thus employed for perhaps an hour or some- 
thing better, when an orderly sergeant arrived with intelligence 
that the second and third brigades were in motion, and that 
we also should be required to push on as soon as the men 
were collected. A few minutes only elapsed, before the 
bugle gave notice, that the corps was mustered. We obeyed 
the summons instantly; and in five minutes more, the light 
brigade took the road to Washington. 

It was dusk when we quitted the position, and perfectly 
dark before we reached the high-road; but neither confusion 
nor delay took place. The path was broad and well-marked ; 
and the troops were all in that state of discipline, which would 
have carried them through more serious difficulties, had such 
come in their way, whilst the consciousness of having done 
their duty, and the expectation of reaping the fruits of their 
toil, supported them under the exertion which was required. 
For my own part, though the effort to keep up became by 
degrees seriously painful, I shall never cease to congratulate 
myself on having persisted in making it. No one, unless he 
has chanced to nei under similar circumstances, can form 
the most distant notion of the state of our feelings during the 
progress of that journey. The destruction of Washington, or 

rather of the stores or public buildings in Washington, had 
already begun ; and the heavy explosions which from time to 
time occurred, the sheets of fire which quivered through the 
air—the very waving of the flames heard in the stillness of 
night to an extraordinary distance—formed altogether such a 
scene as I have no words adequate to describe. ‘The field of 
battle was distant not more than four miles from the city ; from 
the first, therefore, these sights and sounds reached us; but 
as we drew nearer and nearer to the spot from whence they 
proceeded, we all felt that sa a al under such circum- 
stances, would have been sacrilegious. We moved in that 
state of admiration, or rather awe, which locks up the voice, 
and oppresses the very reason. 
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Having arrived at a sort of common about a quarter of a 
mile distant from the town, the halt was sounded, and a bi- 
vouac directed to be formed. With this view the men piled 
their arms and lighted large fires, for which fuel was found 
among the fences and palings near, and set about preparing 
their evening meal. ‘That done, all sat down; not with our 
usual noisy merriment, but to gaze in silence upon the confla- 
gration which still proceeded. ‘The hum of conversation 
which generally murmurs through a camp, was not heard to- 
night; those who spoke at all, spoke only in whispers, as if 
we had been guilty of some act which made us ashamed to 
hear the sound of our own voices, or were placed in a situa 
tion of extreme peril. It was thus with us for full two hours. 
At last, however, a consciousness of great bodily fatigue over- 
came every other sensation, and we turned our feet towards 
our fires ; and wrapped up as usual, soon fell asleep, 

But the night was not even now destined to be passed in 
quiet. It might be about twelve or one o’clock, when a tre- 
mendous peal of thunder, so loud as to drown, for an instant, 
every noise, awoke us. ‘The rain was falling in torrents, and 
flash after flash of vivid lightning displayed not only the bi- 
vouac, but the streets, the houses, nay the very windows in 
the town, with a degree of minuteness far greater than the 
beams of a noon-day sun would have produced. The effect 
was magnificent beyond the power of language to describe. 
Not even the drenching, against which cloaks and blankets 
failed to afford protection, could lead me to neglect the occur- 
rence; for I really do not recollect, at any period of my life, 
to have | been witness to a spectacle so imposing. 

The thunder-storms in Virginia though violent to a degree 
unknown in European countries, are seldom of very long con- 
tinuance. In less than an hour, the present had died away, 
and there was again nothing to break in upon the quiet of the 
night, except an occasional roar as a magazine blew up, ora 
crash, as a wall or roof fell tothe ground. But these were 
already familiar to us; they inte erfered i mn no respect with our 
slumbers, which being speedily renewed, continued unbroken 
tiil the hour of general muster dispelled them. 

As soon as dawn appeared, the brigade moved from its bi- 
vouac upon the common, and marched into the town. Pro- 
ceeding along a narrow street, which was crossed at right 
angles by two or three of a similar description, we arrived at 
a large open space, surrounded on three sides by the rudiments 
of a square, and having its fourth i impe rfectly occupied by the 
ruins of the Senate-House. It is slightly raised above the 
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level of the rest of the city, and is crossed by a paltry stream, 
called, in true Yankee grandiloquence, the Tiber, as the hill 
itself is called the Capital. Here the brigade halted, and piling 
their arms in two close columns, the men were permitted to 
lie down. 

Whilst the corps continued thus, I very gladly accompanied 
the surgeon into a house hard by, for the purpose of havin 
my wound properly examined and dressed. I found the 
building deserted by its owners; but of the domestics some 
had ventured to remain behind; and from one of these in par- 
ticular I received the kindest treatment. She was an old ne- 
gress ; a free woman, however, as she took care to inform us, 
and at the head of the establishment. ‘The good-natured crea- 
ture not only produced the contents of her master’s larder, 
but conducted me up stairs, took a nice linen shirt froma 
drawer, carefully aired it, and then begged that I would ac- 
cept and wear it for her sake. Now, I know not whether an 
offer thus made ought, according to the strict letter of moral 
propriety, to have been attended to; the good woman was 
certainly giving away that which was not hers to give. Yet 
let the truth be told. I had worn my shirt by night and by 
day, under broiling marches, and through rainy biv ouacs, the 


better half of a week; and I confess, that the opportunity of 


exchanging it fora snow-white piece of linen and cambric, 
was a great deal too tempting to be neglected. I gladly took 
the American shirt; and saved my own conscience, and the 
housekeeper’s reputation, by leaving an English one upon the 
dressing-table in its room. 

It so happened, that neither my friend nor myself were em- 
ployed in perpetrating any one of the deeds of violence by 
which the visit of the English army to the capital of the United 
States was distinguished. Of the-arsenal, public rope-works, 
armoury, bridge and palace, we accordingly saw nothing, ex- 
cept the smoke and flame which marked their destruction. 
Neither was an opportunity afforded of making ourselves very 
intimately acquainted with the general appearance of the ruin. 
Having procured a horse, I rode indeed through a few of what 
were Called streets ; that is to say, along extensive lanes, paved 
only in part, and boasting, in numerous instances, of no more 
than five or six houses on each side of the way, planted at the 
distance of some eighth part of a mile from one another. But 
with such opportunities of gathering information, it would il 
become me to speak at large of a place, which has doubtless 
changed its asnect greatly in the course of twelve years, and 
mav be, for aught L know to the contrary, as it might have 
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been then, possessed of a thousand secret attractions, known 
only to its own denizens. The feature, in its general aspect, 
which remains most prominently in my recollection is, how- 
ever, not quite in accordance with our notions of a great capi- 
tal. I perfectly recollect, that in the line of several of its 
public thoroughfares, as well as throughout the range of its 
more fashionable quarters, remnants, and no inconsiderable 
remnants, of the ancient forest were left standing. 

Noon had passed, when heavy columns of dust, rising from 
certain high grounds on the opposite bank of the Patomac, 
attracted our notice. We were not left long in doubt as to 
the cause from whence they proceeded; for the glittering of 
arms became instantly visible, and a large American force 
showed itself. It took up a position immediately before us, 
and pushed forward a patrol of cavalry as far as the suburbs 
of Georgetown. There was not an individual in the army to 
whom these circumstances communicated a feeling at all akin 
to surprise. We had been led to expect an attack, from the 
hour of our advance into Washington, and we were both ready 
and willing to meet it, let it happen when it might. But the 
elements interfered to frustrate the designs of the enemy,—if 
indeed they seriously entertained such a design—of driving 
us from our positions; for just at this moment the heavens 
became black with clouds, and a hurricane, such as I never 
witnessed before, and shall probably never witness again, be- 
gan. I know not any thing in art or nature to which the noise 
of the wind may be aptly compared. It differed essentially 
from thunder ; yet I never listened to thunder more deafening, 
and its force was such as to throw down houses, tear up trees, 
and carry stones, beams of timber, and whole masses of brick- 
work, like feathers i into the afr. Both armies were scattered 
by it, as if a great battle had been fought and won; and as it 
lasted without any intermission for upwards of three hours, 
neither party, at its close, was in a fit condition to offer the 
slightest annoyance to its adversary. For our parts, it was 
not without some difficulty that we succeeded in bringing our 
straggiers together, whilst day-light lasted; and if its effects 
upon a regular and victorious army were so great, there can- 
not be a doubt that it was at least equally great upon an un- 
disciplined and intimidated levy. 

In the meanwhile, the officers of the different corps had 
been directed in a whisper to make ready for falling back as 
soon as darkness should set in. From the men, however, the 
thing was kept profounc diy secret. ‘They were given, indeed, 
to unde rstand, that an important maneuyre would be cilected 
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before to-morrow morning; but the hints thrown out tended 
to induce an expectation of a farther advance, rather than of 
aretreat. A similar rumour was permitted quietly to circu- 
late among the inhabitants, with the view, doubtless, of its 
making its way into the American camp; whilst all persons 
were required on pain of death, to keep within doors from 
sunset to sunrise. This done, as many horses as could be got 
together, were put in requisition for the transport of the artil- 
lery. Even the few wounded officers who had accompanied 
the column were required to resign theirs; and mine, among 
the number, was taken away. But the precaution was a very 
just and proper one. Not only were the guns by this means 
rendered more portable, but the danger of a betrayal from a 
neigh, or the trampling of hooves along the paved streets, was 
provided against; and though individuals might and did suffer, 
their sufferings were not to be put into the scale against the 
public good. 

It was about eight o’clock at night, when a staff-officer, ar- 
riving upon the ground, gave directions for the corps to form 
in marching order. Preparatory to this step, large quantities 
of fresh fuel were heaped upon the fires, whilst from every 
company a few men were selected, who should remain beside 
them till the picquets withdrew, and move from time to time 
about, so as that their figures might be seen by the light of the 
blaze. After this the troops stole to the rear of the fires by 
twos and threes ; when far enough removed to avoid observa- 
tion, they took their places, and, in profound silence, began 
their march. The night was very dark. Stars there were, 
indeed, in the sky ; but for some time after quitting the light 
of the bivouac, their influence was wholly unfelt. We moved 
on, however, in good order. No man spoke above his breath, 
our very steps were planted lightly, and we cleared the town 
without exciting observation. About half a mile in rear of 
the city, a second line of fires had been established. We look- 
ed towards it now, and the effect of the figures, which from 
time to time moved across the flames, was exceedingly strik- 
ing. On arriving there we found that the other brigades had 
likewise commenced their retreat, and that the fires which 
burned so brightly, had been prepared by them exactly as we 
had prepared ours, previous to setting out. We caused the 
few men whom they had left behind to join us, as our men 
had been commanded to join the picquets, and pursued our 
journey. 

We were now approaching the field of the late battle, when 
the moon rose, and threw a soft pale light over surrounding 
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objects. At first her rays fell only upon the green leaves and 
giant boughs of the woods which on either hand closed in the 
road ; but as we proceeded onwards other spectacles presented 
themselves, some of which were of no very cheering or lively 
nature. When we gained the ridge which had formed the 
crest of the American position, open green fields lay stretched 
out before us ; every one presenting some manifestation of the 
drama which had so lately been acted here. Broken arms, 
caps, cartouch boxes, with here and there a dead body, naked 
and ghostly white, were scattered about in every direction, 
whilst the smell, not exactly of putrefaction, but of something 
nearly akin to it, and mingling with the odour of scorched 
grass and extinguished matches, rose upon the night air very 
offensively ; yet the whole scene was one of prodigious interest 
and power. The river and town which lay near us, the former 
flowing quietly and beautifully along, the latter lifting its mo- 
dest buildings in the silence of a moonlight night, formed a 
striking contrast with the devastated and torn ground over 
which we were marching, whilst the only sound distinguish- 
able was that of the measured tread of feet as the column pro- 
ceeded down the slope towards the bridge. It was impossible, 
whilst traversing the place of his death, not to think kindly 
and affectionately of my poor young friend ; his body, I well 
knew, was not among the number which were bleaching in 
the rains and dews of heaven—it had been carefully commit- 
ted to the earth beside that of a brother officer. I did not, 
therefore, look round under the idea of seeing it; but I did 
look round for the spot where he fell, and I was grieved and 
disappointed that I could not distinguish it. ‘Ihe lapse of a 
few moments, however, was sufficient to draw off my attention 
to other, though har dly less painful subjects. We were al- 
ready in the village ; and a halt being commanded, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of enquiring into the condition of the 
wounded. I failed not to avail myself of it; but whilst the 
men were busied in picking up their knapsacks, which in the 
heat of action they had cast away, I stepped to the hospital 
and paid a hasty visit to the poor fellows who occupied it. It 
was a mortifying reflection, that in spite of our success, the 
total absence of all adequate means of conveyance laid us un- 
der the necessity of leaving very many of them behind; nor 
could the non-commissioned officers and private soldiers con- 
ceal their chagrin on the occasion. One of these, a sergeant 
of my own company, who had received a ball through both 
thighs, actually shed tears as he wished me farewell, regret- 
ting that he had not shared the fate of Mr. Williams. It was 
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in vain that I reminded him that he was not singular; that 
colonel Thornton, colonel Wood, and major Brown, besides 
others of less note, were doomed to be his companions in cap- 
tivity ; neither that consideration, nor the assurances of a 
speedy exchange, at all served to make him satisfied with his 
destiny. Yet no apprehensions could be more unfounded than 
those of that man; for however unlike civilized nations they 
may be in other respects, in the humanity of their conduct to- 
wards such English soldiers as fell into their hands, the Ame- 
ricans can be surpassed by no people whatever. ‘To this the 
wounded, whom we were compelled to abandon to-night, bore, 
after their release, ample testimony; and they told a tale which 
hundreds besides have corroborated. 


Cuarptrer VIII. 


Having shaken this sergeant, with such of the privates as 
lay near him, by the hand, I proceeded to the ward occupied 
by the officers ; but had barely time to express my commisera- 
tion of their case, when notice was given that the column was 
again ready to move. I joined it without delay. ‘The sol- 
diers, if they had not recovered each man his own, were at all 
events, in possession of a sufficient number of knapsacks ; and 
we renewed our retreat in as good order as had hitherto dis- 
tinguished it. Of that order it may not be out of place to give 
here a brief account. 

Reversing the arrangements which had held good during 
the advance, the third brigade this night led the way; it was 
followed by the artillery, now supplied with horses, which 
again was succeeded by the second brigade. In rear of this 
came the light troops, of whom three companies, which had 
furnished the picquets during the day, did the duty of a rear 
guard. Last of all moved the mounted drivers, supported by 
scattered files of infantry on each side of the way, whilst half 
a troop of rocket-men marched between the head of the rear- 
guard, and the rear of the column, in readiness to bring their 
horrible weapons into play at the first alarm. 

Hitherto our men had moved on in profound silence. The 
strictest orders had been issued that no one should speak, and 
no one thought of disobeying the order ; but as the night stole 
on, and the distance between us and the city became hourly 
greater and greater, a degree of carelessness to the wishes of 
those in power, became manifest through all ranks. The fact 
is, that we were completely worn out. ‘The broken rest of a 
single day had by no means made amends for the toil of the 
five days preceding, and being followed by a night-march, 
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proved absolutely useless. For some time, indeed, the novelty 
of the scene served to amuse us. It was highly romantic to 
march through thick forests and woody glens, by the feeble 
light of a young moon; whilst the delicious coolness of the 
night-air came upon us with the greater force, that we could 
not avoid contrasting it with the sultry atmosphere which had 
oppressed us when we last traversed these parts. Then again, 
there was the idea of being followed,—the chance of a sudden 
attack, and the prospect of a night action,—all these, as long 
as we were near the position of the enemy’s camp, served to 
put new mettle into our bosoms. But in proportion as we 
got farther and farther from the seat of danger, romance gra- 
dually lost its influence ; till finally, the only sensation to which 
we were alive, was one of overwhelming weariness ; and the 
only wish which we cared to form, was, that an opportunity 
would be afforded of lying down to rest. About midnight, 
indeed, and for six hours after it, these feelings began to ope- 
rate very powerfully. ‘The men strayed from their ranks ; the 
officers found great difficulty in urging them on; some dozed 
upon their legs, and fell under the feet of their comrades ; 
others threw themselves by the wayside, refusing to proceed 


farther. In a word, by seven o ’clock in the following morning, « 


it was perfectly manifest that an hout’s rest must be taken, 
otherwise one half of the troops would-be in danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 

We had accomplished a journey of some eighteen or twenty 
miles, when to the unspeakable joy of every man in the army, 
the general, finding himself arrived at a convenient spot, com- 
manded a halt. I ¢ andidly confess that I know nothing of the 
nature of the ground on which the halt occurred, nor of the 
dispositions which were made to render it secure, for my men 
were hardly stretched upon the grass when I followed their 
example. The only precaution which I took, was to seek out 
a shady tree whose branches might shelter me from the sun ; 
there, from seven o’clock till a little before noon, I slept as 
soundly as ever weary traveller has slept, or could desire to 
sleep. At that period I was awoke to breakfast ; -and in half 
an hour after, the column was again in motion. 

The sun had set, and twilight was rapidly closing in, when 
we found ourselves once more in the vicinity of Marlborough. 
There it was resolved to pass the night ; and as the same po- 
sition was taken up which we had occupied dur ring the advance, 
every man felt himself in some degree at home. For our- 
selves, Charlton and I, willing, if possible, to find shelter un- 
der a roof, wandered away to a house about a stone’s throw 
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apart from the corps; but it would have been better perhaps, 
that we had remained in the open air. The house in question 
was filled with such of the wounded, as it had been found 
practicable to remove on horseback, and i in the clumsy wag- 
gons which our troopers succeeded in capturing. There were, 
if I recollect right, five or six officers in one room; among 
whom we were persuaded to lie down. But the groans, and 
querulous complaints of some of these brave men,—complaints 
which every one who has filled their situation will understand, 
and for which few will hesitate to make allowance; effectually 
broke in upon our repose. We could not go to sleep under 
such circumstances ; and hence the greater part of that night 
was spent in vain endeavours to bestow comfort upon those, 
whom bodily suffering rendered perfectly dead to every con- 
sideration except the desire of ease. We were glad to retire 
about two in the morning, and to snatch a few hours of broken 
rest under a shed hard by. , 

The dawn had not yet appeared, when the well known 
sound of troops mustering upon their ground, awoke us. We 
took our places, as usual, with the men; and having waited 
till there was light enough to direct our steps, once more began 


- our march. ‘here was nothing in to-day’s operations at all 


worthy of notice, The country we had already traversed, and 
it exhibited, of course, an appearance exactly similar to that 
which it exhibited before ; whilst the absence of every thing 
like annoyance on the part of the Americans rendered our 
whole progress more dull and monotonous than would have 
been wished. We were, accordingly, very well pleased at be- 
holding the houses in Nottingham again rise in view ; and our 
satisfaction suffered no decrease when informed, that here, as 
formerly, the night should be passed. 

It so happened, that Charlton and I fixed ourselves in the 
identical barn which had sheltered us before, and the reader 
will not be surprised to learn, that that apparently unimportant 
occurrence affected us more deeply, than any which had taken 
place during the whole course of the inroad. It was impos- 
sible to lie down upon the tobacco without thinking of the 
gallant youth who had lain there beside us, only seven days 
ago. ‘True, he had been but a short time our comrade; we 
had enjoyed few opportunities of judging as to his temper, 
disposition, and general character, and we neither of us felt 
for him, what we felt for one another. But the little which 
we had seen of him, had all been favourable ; and his unat- 
fected and noble behaviour in this very barn, forcibly occurred 
to us. I am not ashamed to confess that we shed some tears 
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to his memory ; and that he constituted almost the only sub- 
ject of our canversation whilst we remained awake. 

After a night of sound and refreshing sleep, we rose in con- 
fident expectation of continuing the retreat, and perhaps reach- 
ing the boats that day. But we were mistaken. General 
Ross was satisfied that no pursuit would take place, and if it 
did, he was equally satisfied that the pursuers would gain no- 
thing by their exertions. Thus regarding matters, he resolved 
to rest his army during the. 28th, and, at the same time, to se- 
cure as much of the property of which it had taken possession, 
as was contained in the barns and storehouses of Nottingham. 
Nor was there any difficulty in effecting the last of these pur- 


poses. ‘The river was now crowded with gun-boats, barges, . 


and other small vessels, into which the flour and tobacco were 
removed ; and the wounded being also disposed of in the same 
way, there remained neither impediment to retard our future 
movements, nor sources of anxiety to distract our plans. 

In this manner the whole of the 28th was passed; the sol- 
diers, for the most part, keeping quiet, whilst the crews of the 
boats removed the plunder. It fell, however, to my lot, to be 
placed, towards evening, in charge of one of the outposts. 
There always is, and indeed must be, some anxiety attending 
this duty, because the very consciousness of responsibility can 
hardly fail to create it; but on no occasion have I kept watch 
so peacefully, and so much at my ease, as to-night. Not so 
much as once was an alarm given. ‘The sky was clear, the 
air mild, and the position commanding; in a word, all passed 
off as if I had been on duty in some military station at home, 
instead of in the heart of an enemy’s country. 

Having spent the night thus comfortably, we were in good 
condition for the march that was before us,—and it was a try- 
ing one. A push was to be made for St. Benedict’s at once. 
Formerly we had divided the distance, now we were to com- 
pass it in one day; nor did we fail in performing our task, 
though many a good soldier found himself sore pressed to 
keep his station. It was a journey of seven long leagues ; and 
came not to a close till after darkness had set in. But like the 
march of yesterday, it was productive of no interesting event, 
and it led to the very same arrangements and dispositions in 
which that had ended. We bivouacked under the ridge of 
the hill, in the identical spots which we had occupied on the 
19th, and slept as soundly, and as uninterruptedly, as we had 
done on the night of our landing. 

The first campaign of general Ross in America, if a sudden 
incursion like that above described, deserves to be so styled, 
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was thus brought to a conclusion. With a mere handful of 
troops, not exceeding four thousand fighting men at the ut- 
most, he penetrated upwards of sixty miles into an enemy’s 
country, defeated him in a pitched battle, insulted his capital, 

and returned in safety to the shore. It remained now only to 
re-embark the army, and then his triumph would be complete. 
Nor was the shadow of a difficulty experienced in effecting 
this last, and not least perilous enterprize. Intimidated by his 
overthrow, the American leader dreamed not at any moment 
of harassing his conqueror, or impeding his progress; as we 
afterwards learned, indeed, two full days elapsed, ere he ven- 
tured to ascertain that Washington was abandoned. Though, 
therefore, the most judicious precautions were taken, to cover 
the re-shipment against danger, no opportunity was afforded 
of proving them ; for the troops betook themselves corps after 
corps to the boats, and were corps after corps carried to their 
respective ships. The only tumult to which they listened, was 
produced by the shouts of the sailors, who welcomed them 
back with reiterated cheers, and who received them with as 
much cordiality as if they had been—not soldiers, but brother 
seamen. 

I cannot pretend to portray the nature of my own feelings, 
when I find myself once more treading the quarter-deck of a 
transport, and relieved, as it were, at once, from all military 
occupation and responsibility. That I enjoyed the change 
heartily, for the moment, cannot be denied. Our fatigue had 
been excessive; and the prospect of a few days of unbroken 
rest was certainly more pleasing than almost any other which 
could have been, under existing circumstances, held out to 
me. Yet there was a consciousness went along with it, that 
perfect repose is not a state of existence for which a soldier is 
adapted, whilst the suddenness of the change was of itself 
sufficient to take away much of what would have been other- 
wise highly agreeable in it. It was not now with us, as it is 
with troops who at the close of a serious campaign retire into 
winter-quarters. In the latter case, men dre gradually pre- 
pared for it; a series of bad weather, for the most part, keeps 
them inactive in the field, before they quit it. At present, we 
were hurried, in the very middle of summer, from the scene 
of a brisk, if not of an important war, and placed, not in a po- 
sition still liable to be assailed, and so calculated to keep us 
in remembrance of our uses,—but on board of ship, where 
our time could alone be occupied in eating, drinking, sleeping, 
playing chess, and walking from one end of a plank to the 
other. I have said, that at the instant we certainly did enjoy 
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the prospect which was before us ; but the first day of our re- 
embarkation passed not away without occasioning some altera- 
tion in our sentiments, and long before sunset on the second, 
we were again panting for employ ment. So perfectly incon- 
sistent is the human mind with itself, as often as the tempera- 
ment of the body, or the state of the animal spirits, may chance 
to undergo a change. 


Count Capo D’Isrria. 
President of Greece. 


Tus nobleman, who has lately been elected president of 
Greece, was born at Corfu, in the year 1776—a glorious 
year for the cause of freedom. His family had, from the 
year 1300, held an honourable place in the first class of 
citizens of the Seven Ionian Isles. He studied in the univer- 
sities of Italy, and returned to his country in 1798, at the 
moment when the overthrow of the Republic of Venice in- 
troduced into the Ionian Islands the democratic power. of 
France. He found his father a prisoner, and threatened by 
the French Commissary with banishment, on account, it 
was said, of his political opinions. Count Capo D’Istria 
exerted himself with zeal and activity for the relief of his 
father, and had the good fortune to succeed. After the 
French had surrendered the [sland to the combined Russian 
and Ottoman fleets, and they had been formed into a Re- 
public under the joint protection of Russia and England, 
the Count, though still young, was employed in 1800 to 
organize the Islands of Cephalonia, Ithica, and St. Maura. 
This was the commencement of his political career. In 1802 
he was appointed Secretary of the State for the Home De- 
partment of the Republic, and afterwards for Foreign Af- 
fairs, for the Marine, and for Commerce. One of the most 
prominent acts of his administration was the establishment 
of moral schools, which had not before existed in the Islands. 

In 1807 the Island of St. Maura was threatened by Ali 
Pacha. The Ionian government invested Count Capo D’Is- 
tria with the powers of Commissary Extraordinary on the 
frontiers, and placed under his orders all the militia in the 
service of the allied courts in the Seven Islands. In this 
campaign, under the cannon of Ali Pacha, Count Capo 
D’ Istria became first known to the Greek Captains Coloco- 
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troni, Bozzaris, Karaiskaki, and other chiefs; and at this 
epoch his personal relations with the warlike part of Greece 
commenced. In July 1808, he was invited to repair to St. 
Petersburgh to be employed in the foreign department. 
Thither he went in 1809, and remained there until 1812. 
He was then employed in the suite of the Russian Embassy 
at Vienna, whence he was summoned to discharge the func- 
tions of Chief of the Diplomatic Department at the head- 
quarters of the Russian army of the Danube, and afterwards 
with the Grand Army. He continued with the army during 
the campaigns of 1813, 1814, 1815, and took an active part 
in the most important negotiations of this memorable epoch. 
In November, 1813, the emperor Alexander sent him to 
Switzerland.—The result of his mission was, that Switzer- 
land made common cause with the allied powers against 
Buonaparte, and the system of the Helvetic confederation, 
as it now exists, was in part his work, in concurrence with 
the ministers of the other allied courts, and of the 22 can- 
tons. Switzerland still feels for him a grateful affection. 
At the congress of Vienna, during the conference at Paris 
in 1815, and at Aix-la-Chapelle, Count Capo D’Istria, pos- 
sessing all the confidence of the emperor Alexander, was 
chosen to carry on the negotiations with the allied powers— 
negotiations which included those, the result of which was 
the placing the Ionian Islands under the exclusive protection 
of Great Britain. From 1816 to 1822 he exercised the func- 
tions of secretary of state for foreign affairs in the cabinet of 
the emperor Alexander. In 1822, when the court of Russia 
adopted the Austrian system with regard to the affairs of 
the Levant and Greece, Count Capo D’Istria resigned his 
office and returned to Switzerland, carrying with him marks 
of the unaltered kindness of the emperor Alexander, and of 
the attachment of the most distinguished persons in Russia. 
In the beginning of the year 1826 he came to Paris, and it 
was then supposed that he intended going to Russia. He 
did not take the journey, however, until the month of May, 
in the present year, and it was on reaching Russia that he 
received the choice which called him to the government of 
the affairs of Greece. After a residence of two months in 
Russia, he retraced his steps, and was in France at the last 
advices, having brought a decree whereby the emperor Ni- 
cholas gave him a complete discharge from his service, in 
terms which at once demonstrate the personal sentiments 
entertained by his sovereign towards him, and the character 
of the recollection he has left behind him in Russia. 
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LOSS OF THE PHCENIX. 


BY THE LIEUTENANT. 


" <¢Ocroper the 2d, spoke to the Barbadoes off Port Antonio in the even- 
ing. At eleven at night it began to snuffle, with a monstrous heavy ap- 
pearance from the eastward—close reefed the topsails. Sir Hyde sent for 
me—‘* What sort of weather have we, Archer?’ ‘It blowsa little and has 
a very ugly look ; if we were in any other country but this, I should say 
we were going to have a gale of wind.’ ‘ Aye, it looks so, very often here, 
when there is no wind at all; however, don’t hoist the topsails till it clears 
a little; there is no trusting any country.’ At twelve I was relieved; the 
weather had the same look: however, they made sail upon her, but we had a 
very dirty night. At eight in the morning I came up again, found it blow- 
ing hard from E. N. E. with close-reefed topsails upon the ship—heavy 
squalls at times. Sir Hyde came upon deck—‘ Well, Archer, what do you 
think of it?? ‘Oh, sir, ’tis only a touch of the times—we shall have an 
observation at twelve o’clock : the clouds are beginning to break—it will 
clear up at noon, or else blow hard afterwards.’ ‘I wish it would clear 
up, but I doubt it much; I was once in a hurricane in the East Indies, and 
the beginning of it had much the same appearance as this; so take in the 
topsails—we have plenty of sea-room.’ 

‘* At twelve the gale increasing still, we wore ship to keep as near mid- 
channel, between Jamaica and Cuba, as possible: at one, the gale increas- 
ing still; at two, * harder yet—it still blows harder!’ reefed the courses, 
and furled them; brought too under a foul mizen staysail, head to the 
northward. In the evening, no signs of weather taking off, but every ap- 
pearance of increasing, prepared for a proper gale of wind; secured all the 
sails with spare gaskets—good rolling tackles upon the yards—spanned the 
booms—saw the boats all made fast: new lashed the guns—double breech- 
ed the lower deckers—saw that the carpenters had the tarpaulins and bat- 
tens all ready for hatchways—got the top-gallant masts down upon deck— 
jib-boom and spritsail-yard fore and aft—in fact every thing we could 
think of to make a snug ship. 

‘* The poor devils of birds now began to find the uproar in the elements, 
for numbers came on board of us, both of sea and land kinds; some I took 
notice of, which happened to be to leeward, turned to windward like a 
ship—tack and tack—for they could not fly against it; and when they had 
come over the ship, dash themselves on the deck, and never attempt to 
stir till picked up; and when let go again, would not leave the ship, but 
endeavour to hide themselves from the wind. At eight o’clock a hurri- 
cane—the sea roaring, but the wind still steady to a point; did not ship a 
spoonful of water. However, got the hatchways all secured, expecting 
what would be the consequence, should the wind shift: placed the car- 
penters by the mainmast with broad axes, knowing from experience that 
at the moment when you want to cut away to save the ship, an axe may 
not be found. Went to supper—bread, cheese and porter: the purser 
frightened out of his wits about his bread bags; the two marine officers as 
white as sheets, not understanding the ship’s working so much, and the 
noise of the lower deck guns, which by this time made a pretty screech- 
ing to people not used to it: it seemed as if the whole ship’s side was 
going at each roll. Woodman, our carpenter, was all this time smoaking 
his pipe and laughing at the doctor; the second lieutenant upon deck, the 
third in his hammock. At ten o’clock I thought to get a little sleep— 
eame to look into my cot—it was full of water; for every seam, by the 
straining of the ship, had begun to leak; stretched myself, therefore, upon 
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deck between two chests, and left orders to be called should the least 
thing happen. 

** At twelve a midshipman came to me—‘ Mr. Archer, we are just going 
to wear ship.’ ‘ Oh, very well, I will be up directly; what sort of wea- 
ther have you got?’ ‘It blows a hurricane.’ Went upon deck, found Sir 
Hyde there: ‘It blows dam’d hard, Archer.’ ‘It does indeed, sir.’ ‘I 
don’t know that I ever remember its blowing so hard before; but the ship 
makes very good weather of it upon this tack, as she bows the sea; but 
we must wear her, as the wind has shifted to the S. E. and we are drawing 
right upon Cuba; so do you go forward, and have some hands stand by; 
loose the lee-yard arm of the foresail, and when she is right before the 
wind, whip the clue garnet close up, and roll the sail up.’ ‘ Sir, there is 
no canvass can stand against this a moment; if we attempt to loose him, 
he’ll fly nto ribands in a moment, and may lose three or four of our peo- 
ple; she’ll wear by manning the fore shrouds.’ ‘ No, I don’t think she 
will.’ ‘I'll answer for it, sir; I have seen it tried several times on the 
coast of America with success,’ ‘ Well, try it; if she does not wear, we 
can only loose the foresail afterwards.’ This was a great condescension 
from such a man as Sir Hyde. However, by sending about two hundred 
people into the fore rigging, after a hard struggle she wore; found she did 
not make so good weather on this tack as the other, for as the sea began 
to run across, she had not time to rise from one sea before another dashed 
against her. Began to think we should lose our masts, as the ship lay 
very much along, by the pressure of the wind constantly upon the yards 
and masts alone; for the poor mizen staysail had gone in shreds long be- 
fore, and the sails began to fly from the yards through the gaskets into 
coach whips. My God! to think that the wind could have such force! 

‘* Sir Hyde now sent to see what was the matter between decks, as 
there was a good deal of noise. As soon as I was below, one of the ma- 
rine officers calls out, ‘ Good God! Mr .Archer, we are sinking—the water 
is up to my cot.’ *£ Poo, poo, as long as it is not over your mouth, you 
are well off; what the devil do you make this noise for?’ I found there 
was some water between decks, but nothing to be alarmed at; scuttled the 
deck, and let it run into the well: found she made a great deal of water 
through the sides and decks; turned the watch below to the pumps, though 
only two feet of water in the well; but expected to be kept constantly at 
work now, as the ship laboured much, with haydly a part above water but 
the quarter deck, and that but seldom. ‘ Come, pump away my boys.— 
Carpenters, get the weather chain pump rigged.’ ‘ All ready, sir.’ ‘ Then 
man it, and keep both pumps going.’ 

‘* At two o’clock the chain pump was choaked: set the carpenters at 
work to clear it; the two hand pumps at work upon deck. The ship 
gained upon us, while our chain pumps were idle; in a quarter of an hour 
they were at work again, and we began to gain upon her. While I was 
standing at the pumps, cheering the people, the carpenter’s mate came 
running to me with a face as long as my arm—‘ Oh, sir, the ship has 
sprung a leak in the gunner’s room.’ ‘Go then, and tell the carpenter to 
come to me, but don’t speak a word to any one else.’ ‘ Mr. Goodinch, I 
am told there is a leak inthe gunner’s reom; go and see what is the mat- 
ter, but don’t alarm any body, and come and make your report privately 
to me.’ A little after this he returned: ‘ Sir, there’s nothing there, ’tis 
only the water washing up between the timbers that this booby has taken 
for a leak.’ ‘Oh, very well; go upon deck, and see if you can keep any 
of the water from washing down below.’ ‘ Sir, I have had four people con- 
stantly keeping the hatchway secure, but there is such a weight of water 
upon deck, that nobody can bear it when the ship rolls.’ 

‘¢ Shortly afterwards the gunner came to me: ‘ Mr. Archer, I should be 
glad if you would step this way into the magazine for a moment.’ I 
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thought some damned thing was the matter, and ran directly. ‘ Well, 
what’s the matter here?’ ‘ The ground tier of powder is spoiled; and I 
want to show you that it.is not out of carelessness in me in stowing it, 
for no powder in the world could be better stowed: now, sir, what am I to 
do? if you don’t speak to Sir Hyde, he will be angry with me.’ I could 
not but smile, to see how easy he took the danger of the ship, and said 
to him, ‘ Let us shake off the gale of wind first, and talk of the damaged 
powder afterwards.’ 

<< At four, we had gained upon the ship a little, and I went upon deck, 
it being my watch. The second lieutenant relieved me at the pumps.— 
Who can attempt to describe the appearance of things upon deck? If I 
was to write forever, I could not give you an idea of it: a total darkness 
all above—the sea on fire, running as it were in Alps, or Peaks of Tene- 
riffe—mountains are too common an idea; the wind,roaring louder than 
thunder, (absolutely no flight of imagination;) the whole made more ter- 
rible, if possible, by a very uncommon kind of blue lightning. The poor 
ship very much pressed, yet doing what she could; shaking her sides and 
groaning at every stroke. Sir Hyde upon deck lashed to windward. I soon 
lashed myself alongside of him, and told him the situation of things below; 
the ship not making more water than might be expected from such wea- 
ther, that I was only afraid of a gun breaking loose. ‘Iam not in the 
least afraid of that; I have commanded her six years, and have had many 
a gale of wind in her, so that her iron work is pretty well tried, which 
always gives way first. Hold fast! that was an ugly sea; we must lower 
the yards, I believe, Archer—the ship is much pressed.’ ‘ If we attempt, 
sir, we shall lose them, for a man aloft can do nothing; besides, their 
mainmast is a sprung mast.—I wish it was overboard without carrying any 
thing else along with it; but that can soon be done, the gale cannot last 
forever, *twill soon be daylight now.’ 

‘*Found by the master’s watch it was five o’clock, though but a little 
after four by ours; glad it was so near daylight, and looked for it with 
much anxiety. Cuba, thou art much in our way! Another ugly sea. Sent 
a midshipman to bring news from the pumps: the ship was gaining on them 
very much, for they had broke one of their chains, but ’twas aimost 
mended again. News from the pump again—she still, still gains! a heavy 


sea! Back water from leeward half way up the quarter deck—filled one of 


the cutters upon the booms, and tore her all to pieces; the ship lying 
almost upon her beam ends, and not attempting to right aga. Word 
from below that the ship still gained on them, as they could not stand to 
the pumps, she lay so much along. Said to Sir Hyde, * This is no time, 
sir, to think of saving | the masts; shall we cut the mainmast away?’ ‘ Aye, 

as as fast as you can.’ I accordingly went into the weather chain with a 
pole-axe to cut away the lanyards; the boatswain to the leeward, and the 
carpenters stood by the mast: we were all ready, when a violent sea 
broke right on board of us, carried every thing upon deck away; filled the 
ship full of water; the main and mizen masts went, the ship righted, but 
was in the last struggle of sinking under us. As soon as we could shake 
our heads above the water, Sir Hyde exclaimed, ‘ We are gone at last, 

Archer—foundered at sea!’ ‘ Yes, sir, farewell, and the Lord. have merey 
on us!’ I then turned about to look forward at the ship, and thought she 
was struggling to get rid of some of the water; but all in vain—she was 
almost full below. *‘ God Almighty! I thank thee that now I am leaving this 
world which [I have always considered as only a passage to a better, I die 
with full hope of thy mercies, through the merits of Jesus Christ thy Son, 
our Saviour.’ I then félt sorry that I could swim; as by that means I 
might be a quarter of an hour longer dying, than a man who could not, as 
it is impossible to divest ourselves of a wish to preserve life. At the end 
f these reflections, I thought I felt the chip thump, and grmding our feet 
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it was so. ‘Sir, the ship is ashore.” ‘ What do you say?’ ‘The ship ts 
ashore, and we may save ourselves yet.’ By this time the quarter deck 
was full of men that had come up from below, and the Lord have mercy 
upon us! flymg about from all quarters. 

‘* The ship made every body sensible now that she was ashore, for every 
stroke threatened a total dissolution of her whole frame; found she was 
stern ashore, and the bow broke the sea a good deal, though it was wash- 
ing clean over at every stroke. Sir Hyde—‘ Keep to the quarter deck, my 
lads, when she goes to pieces, *tis your best chance.’ A providential cir- 
cumstance got the foremast cut away, that she might not pay round broad- 
side to; lost five men cutting away the foremast, by the breaking of a sea 
on board, just as the mast went; that was nothing—every one expected if 
would be his own fate next. Looked for day-break with the greatest im, 
patience: at last it came—but what a scene did it show us! the ship upon 
a bed of rocks, mountains of them on one side, and cordilleras of watef on 
the other; our poor ship grinding and crying out at every stroke between 
them, going away by piece-mea!: however, to show the unaccountable 
workings of Providence, that often what appears to be the greatest evil, 
proves to be the greatest good, that unmerciful sea lifted and beat us up 
so high among the rocks, that at last the ship scarcely moved. She was 
a very strong ship, and did not go to pieces at the first thumping, although 
her decks tumbled in. We found afterwards, that she had beat over a 
ledge of rocks, almost a quarter of a mile without us; where, if she had 
struck, every soul of us must have perished. I now began to think of get- 
ting on shore; so stripped off my coat and shoes for a swim, and looked 
for a line to carry with me. I luckily could not find one, which gave time 
for recollection: ‘ This won’t do for me to be the first man out of the ship, 
and first lieutenant; we may get to England again, and people may think 
I paid a great deal of attention to myself, and did not care for any body 
else. No, that won’t do; instead of being first, I'll see every man, sick 
and well, out of her before me.’ 

** I now thought there was not a probability of the ship’s going soon to 
pieces, therefore had not a thought of instant death; took a look round 
with a sort of philosophic eye, to see how the same situation affected my 
companions; and was not surprised to find the most swaggering, swearing 
bullies in fine weather, were now the most pitiful wretches on earth, when 
death appeared before them. Several people that could swim went over- 
board to try for shore; nine of them were drowned hefore our eyes. How- 
ever, two got safe; by which means, with a line we got a hawser on 
shore, and made fast to the rocks, upon which many went and arrived 
safe. There were some sick and wounded on board, who could not go 
this wav; so we got a spare top-sail-yard from the chains, and got one 
end on shore and the other into the cabin window, so that most of the sick 
got ashore this way. As I had determined, so I was the last man out of 
the ship, which was about ten o’clock. The gale now began to break.— 
Sir Hyde came to me, taking me by the hand, was so afiected as to be 
hardly able to speak: ‘ Archer, I am happy bey ond expression to see you 
on shore; but look at our poor Phenix!’ I turned about, but could not say 
a single word, being too full; my mind had been too actively employed be- 
fore, but every thing now rushed upon me at once, so that I could not con- 
tain myself, and I indulged for a full quarter of an hour. By twelve it was 
pretty moderate; got some sails on shore, and made tents; found great 
quantities of fish drove up by the sea in holes amongst the rocks, knocked 
up a fire, and had a most comfortable dinner. In the afternoon we made 

a stage from the cabin windows to the rocks, and got out some provisions 
aid water, lest the ship should go to pieces, and then we must all perish 
with hunger and thirst; for we were upon a desolate part of the coast, and 
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under a rocky mountain, which could not supply us with a single drop of 
water. 

‘* Slept comfortably this night; and the next day the idea of death van- 
ishmg by degrees, the prospect of being prisoners, perhaps during the 
war, at the Havana, and walking three hundred miles to it through the 
woods, was unpleasant; however, to save life for the present, employed 
this day in getting more provisions and water on shore, which was not an 
easy matter, on account of decks, guns and rubbish that lay over them, 
and ten feet of water besides. In the evening 1 proposed to Sir Hyde to 
repair the remains of the only boat left; and that I would venture to Ja- 
maica myself, and if I got safe, would bring back vessels to take them all off 
—a proposal worth thinking of. It was next day agreed to; so got the cutter 
on shore: and set the carpenter to work on her. In two days she was 
ready; and at four o’clock in the afternoon I embarked with four volun- 
teers, and a fortnight’s provision; hoisted English colours as we put off 
from the shore, and received three cheers from the lads left behind, which 
we returned, and set sail with a light heart; having not the least doubt, 
that, with God’s assistance, we should come back and bring them all off. 
Had a very squally night, and a very leaky boat, so as to keep two buck- 
ets constantly bailing. Steered her myself the whole night by the stars; 
and in the morning saw the island of Jamaica, distance about twelve 
leagues. At eight in the evening arrived in Montego Bay. 

‘*T must now begin to leave off, particularly as I have*but half an hour 
to conclude, else my pretty little short letter will lose its passage, which I 
should not like, after being ten days at different times writing it, beating 
up with the convoy to the northward, which is a reason that this epistle 
will never read well; for I never sat down with a proper disposition to go 
on with it; but as I know something of the kind would please you, I was 
resolved to finish it; yet it will not bear an overhaul; so don’t expose your 
son’s nonsense. 

‘* But to proceed. Instantly sent off an express to the admiral; ano- 
ther to Porcupine man of war; and went myself to Martha Brae, to get 
vessels, for all their vessels here, as well as many of their houses were 
gone to Moco. Got three small vessels, and set out back again to Cuba, 
where I arrived the fourth day after leaving them. I thought the ship’s 
crew would have devoured me on my landing; they wisked me up on their 
shoulders presently, and carried me to the tent where Sir Hyde was. I 
must omit many little anecdotes that happened on shore, for want of time; 
but I shall have a number of stories to tell you when I get alongside of 
you; and the next time I visit you, I shall not be in such a hurry to quit 
you as I was the last; for then I hoped my nest would have been pretty 
well feathered. But my tale is forgot. I found the Porcupine had arriv- 
ed that day, and the lads had built a boat, almost ready for launching, 
that would hold fifty men; which was intended for another trial, in case I 
should have foundered. 

Next day, embarked all our people that were left, amounting to 250; 
for some had died of the wounds they got coming on shore; others by 
drinking rum; and others had straggled into the country. All our vessels 
were so full of people, that we could not take away the few clothes that 
were saved from the wreck; that was a trifle, since our lives and liberties 
were saved. 

‘¢ To make short of my story, we all arrived safe at Montego Bay; and 
shortly after at Port Royal, in the Janus, which was sent on purpose for 
us, and were all honourably acquitted for the loss of the ship. 1 was made 
Admiral’s aid-de-camp, and a little after sent down to St. Juan’s, captain 
of the Resource, to bring what were left of the poor devils to Bluefields, 
on the Musquito shore, and then to Jamaica, where they arrived after 
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three months’ absence, and without a prize, though I looked out hard off 
Portobello and Carthagena. 

** Found, in my absence, that I had been appointed captain of the To- 
bago; where I remain his Majesty’s most true and faithful servant, and my 
dear mother’s most dutiful son.” ‘¢——- ARCHER.”’ 


AHMED THE COBBLER. 
A PERSIAN TALE. 


In the great city of Isfahan lived Ahmed the Cobbler, an 
honest and industrious man, whose wish was to pass through 
life quietly; and he might have done so, had he not married a 
handsome wife, who, although she had condescended to ac- 
cept of him for a husband, was far from being contented with 
his humble sphere of life. 

Sittara, such was the name of Ahmed’s wife, was eve1 
forming foolish schemes of riches and grandeur; and, though 
Ahmed never encouraged them, he was too fond a husband 
to quarrel with what gave her pleasure: an incredulous smile 
or a shake of the head, was his only answer to her often-told 
day-dreams; and she continued to persuade herself t: at she 
was certainly destined to great fortune. 

It happened one evening, while in this temper of mind, 
that she went to the Hemmam, where she saw a lady retir- 
ing dressed in a magnificent robe, covered with jewels, and 
surrounded by slaves. This was the very condition Sittara 
had always longed for, and she eagerly inquired the name of 
the happy person, who had so many attendants and such fine 
jewels. She learned it was the wife of the chief astrologer 
to the king. With this information she returned home. Her 
husband met her at the door, but was received with a frown; 
nor could all his caresses obtain a smile or a word; for several 
hours she continued silent, and in apparent misery; at length 
she said: 

‘ Cease your caresses; unless you are ready to give mea 

roof that you do really and sincerely love me.’ 

‘What proof of love,’ exclaimed poor Ahmed, ‘can you 
desire, which I will not give?’ 

‘Give over cobbling; it is a vile low trade, and never 
yields more than ten or twelve dinars a day. ‘Turn astrolo- 
ger; your fortune will be made, and I shall have all I wish, 
and be happy.’ 

‘Astrologer!’ cried Ahmed, ‘astrologer! Have you forgot- 
ten who [ am—a cobbler, without any learning—that you 
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want me to engage in a profession which requires so much 
skill and knowledge?’ 

‘I neither think nor care for qualifications,’ said the enraged 
wife: ‘all I know is, that if you do not turn astrologer im- 
mediately, I will be divorced from you to-morrow.’ 

The cobbler remonstrated, but in vain. ‘The figure of 
the astrologer’s wife, with her jewels and her slaves, had 
taken complete possession of Sittara’s imagination. All 
night it haunted her; she dreamt of nothing else, and on 
awakening she declared she would leave the house, if her 
husband did not comply with her wishes. What could 
poor Ahmed do? he was no astrologer; but he was dotingly 
fond of his wife, and he could not bear the idea of losing her. 
He promised to obey ; and having sold his little stock, bought 
an astrolabe, an astronomical almanack, and a table of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. Furnished with these, he went to 
the: market-place, crying, I am an astrologer! I know the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars, and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac: I can calculate nativities; I can foretell every thing 
that is to happen !’ 

No man was better known than Ahmed the Cobbler. A 
crowd soon gathered round him. ‘ What, friend Ahmed,’ 
said one, ‘ have you worked till your head is turned ?? * Are 
you tired of looking down at your last,’ cried another, that 
you are now looking up at the planets?’ These, and a thou- 
sand other jokes assailed the ears of the poor cobbler, who, 
notwithstanding, continued to exclaim that he was an astrolo- 
ger, having resolved on doing what he could to please his 
beautiful wife. 

It so happened, that the king’s jeweller passed by. He was 
in much distress, having lost the richest ruby belonging: to 
the crown. Every search had been made to recover this in- 
estimable jewel, but to no purpose ; and as the jeweller knew 
he could no longer conceal its loss from the king, he look- 
ed forward to death as inevitable. In this hopeless state, 
while wandering about the town, he reached the crowd 
around Ahmed, and asked what was the matter. ‘ Don’t you 
know Ahmed the cobbler ?? said one of the bystanders, laugh- 
ing: ‘ he has been inspired, and is become an astrologer ! v 

A drowning man will catch at a broken reed: the jeweller 
no sooner heard the sound of the word astrologer, than he 
went up to Ahmed, told him what had happened, and said, 
‘If you understand your art, you must be able to discover 
the king’s ruby. Do so, and I will give you two hundred 
pieces of gold. But if you do not succeed within six hours, I 
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will use all my infiuence at court to have you put to death as 
an imposter.’ 

Poor Ahmed was thunderstruck. He stood long without 
being able to move or speak, reflecting on his misfortunes, 
and grieving, above all, that his wife, whom he so loved, had, 
by her envy and selfishness, brought him to such a fearful al- 
ternative. Full of these sad thoughts, he exclaimed aloud, ‘ Oh, 
woman ! woman! thou art more baneful to the happiness of 
man, than the poisonous dragon of the desert!” 

The lost ruby had been secreted by the jeweller’s wife, who, 
disquieted by those alarms which ever attend guilt, sent one 
of her female slaves to watch her husband. This slave, on 
seeing her master speak to the astrologer, drew near; and 
when she heard Ahmed, after some moments of apparent ab- 
straction, compare a women to a poisonous dragon, she was 
satisfied he must know every thing. She ran to her mistress, 
and, breathless with fear, cried, ‘ You are discovered, my dear 
mistress, you are discovered by a vile astrologer. Before six 
hours are past, the whole story will be known, and you will 
become infamous, if you are so fortunate as to escape with 
life, unless you can find some way of prevailing on him to be 
merciful.’ She then related what she had seen and heard ; 
and Ahmed’s exclamation carried as complete a conviction to 
the mind of the terrified mistress, as it had done to that of her 
slave. 

The jeweller’s wife, hastily throwing on her veil, went in 
search of the dreaded astrologer. When she found him, she 
threw herself at his feet, crying, ‘Spare my honour and my 
life, and I will confess every thing!” 

‘ What can you have to confess to me ?? exclaimed Ahmed, 
in amazement. 

‘O nothing! nothing with which you are not already ac- 
quainted. You know too well that I stole the ruby from the 
king’s crown. I did so to punish my husband, who uses me 
most cruelly ; and I thought by this means to obtain riches 
for myself, and to have him put to death. But you, most 
wonderful man, from whom nothing is hidden, have discover- 
ed and defeated my wicked plan. I beg only for mercy, and 
will do whatever you command me.’ 

An angel from Heaven could not have brought more con- 
solation to Ahmed, than did the jeweller’s wife. He assumed 
all the dignified solemnity that became his new character, and 
said, ‘ Woman, I know all that thou hast done, and it is for- 
tunate for thee that thou hast come to confess thy sin, and 
beg for mercy before it was too late. Return to thy house, 
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put the ruby under the pillow of the couch on which thy hus- 
band sleeps ; let it be laid on the side farthest from the door, 
and be satisfied thy guilt shall never be even suspected.’ 

The jeweller’s wife returned home, and did as she was de- 
sired. In an hour Ahmed followed her, and told the jewel- 
ler he had made his calculations, and found by the aspect of 
the sun and moon, and by the configuration of the stars, that 
the ruby was at that moment lying under the pillow of his 
couch, on the side farthest from the door. The jeweller 
thought Ahmed must be crazy, but as a ray of hope is like a 
ray from heaven to the wretched, he ran to his couch, and 
there, to his joy and wonder, found the ruby in the very place 
described. He came back to Ahmed, embraced him, called 
him his dearest friend and the preserver of his life, gave him 
the two hundred pieces of gold, declaring that he was the first 
astrologer of the age. 

These praises conveyed no joy to the poor cobbler, who re- 
turned home more thankful to God for his preservation than 
elated by his good fortune. ‘The moment he entered the 
door, his wife ran up to him, and exclaimed, * Well, my dear 
astrologer, what success ?? 

‘There, (said Ahmed very gravely,) there are two hun- 
dred pieces of gold: I hope you will be satisfied now, and 
not ask me again to hazard my life, as I have done this morn- 
ing. He then related all that had passed. But the recital 
made a very different impression on the lady from what these 
occurrences had made on Ahmed. Sittara saw nothing but 
the gold, which would enable her to vie with the chief as- 
trologer’s wife at the Hemmam. ‘ Courage, (said she,) cour- 
age, my dearest husband. ‘This is only your first labour in 
your new and noble profession. Go on, and prosper; and we 
shall become rich and happy.’ 

In vain Ahmed remonstrated and represented the danger ; 
she burst into tears, and accused him of not loving her, end- 
ing with her usual threat of insisting upon a divorce. 

Ahmed’s heart melted, and he agreed to make another trial. 
Accordingly, next morning he sallied forth with his astro- 
iabe, his twelve signs of the zodiac, and his almanack, ex 
claiming, as before,‘ I am an astrologer! I know the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, and the twelve signs of the zo- 
diac; I can calculate nativities; I can foretell every thing 
that is to happen!’ A crowd again gathered round him ; but 
it was with wonder, and not ridicule; for the story of the 
ruby had gone abroad, and the voice of fame had converted 
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ihe poor cobbler Ahmed into the ablest and most learned as- 
trologer that was ever seen at Isfahan. 

While every body was gazing at him, a lady passed by 
veiled. She was the wife of one of the richest merchants in 
the city, and had just been at the Hammam, where she had 
lost a valuable necklace and ear-rings. She was now return- 
ing home in great alarm, lest her husband should suspect her 
of having given her jewels to a lover. Seeing the crowd 
around Ahmed, she asked the reason of their assembling ; 
and was informed of the whole story of the famous astrolo- 
ger: how he had been a cobbler—was inspired with super- 
natural knowledge, and could with the help of the astrolabe, 
his twelve signs of the zodiac, and his almanac, discover all 


that ever had, or ever would happen in the world. The story 


of the jeweller and the king’s ruby was then told her, accom- 
panied by a thousand wonderful circumstances which had 
never occurred. The lady, quite satisfied of his skill, went up 
to Ahmed, and mentioned her loss—saying, ‘ A man of your 
knowledge and penetration, will easily discover my jewels : 
find them, and I will give you fifty pieces of gold.’ 

The poor cobbler was quite confounded, and looked down, 
thinking only how to escape without a public exposure of his 
ignorance. The lady, in passing through the crowd, had torn 
the lower part of her veil. Ahmed’s downcast eye noticed 
this, and wished to inform her of it in a delicate manner, be- 
fore it was observed by others, he whispered to her— Lady, 
look down at the rent.’ The lady’s head was full of her loss, 
and she was at that moment endeavouring to recollect how it 
could have occurred. Ahmed’s speech brought it at once to 
her mind, and she exclaimed in delighted surprise, ‘ Stay here 
afew moments, thou great astrologer; I will return imme- 
diately with the reward thou so well deservest.’? Saying 
this, she left him, and soon returned, carrying in one hand 
the necklace and ear-rings, and in the other a purse with fifty 
pieces of gould. ‘ There is gold for thee,’ she said, ‘thou 
wonderful man! to whom all the secrets of nature are reveal- 
ed. I had quite forgotten where I laid the jewels, and with- 
out thee should never have found them. But when thou de- 
siredst me to look at the rent below, I instantly recollected 
the rent near the bottom of the wall in the bath-room, where, 
before undressing, I hid them. I can now go home in peace 
and comfort, and it is all owing to thee, thou wisest of men ! 

After these words she walked away, and Ahmed returned 
to his home, thankful to Providence for his preservation, and 
fully resolved never again to attempt it. His handsome wile, 
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however, could not yet rival the chief astrologer’s lady in her 
appearance at the Hemmam, so she renewed her entreaties 
and threats to make her fond husband continue his career as 
an astrologer. 

About this time it happened that the king’s treasury was 
robbed of forty chests of gold and jewels, forming the great- 
er part of the wealth of the kingdom. The high treasurer and 
other officers of state used all diligence to find the thieves, but 
in vain. The king sent for his astrologer, and declared, that 
if the robbers were not detected by a stated time, he, as well 
as the principal ministers, should be put to death. Only one 
day of the short period given them remained. All their 
search had proved fruitless, and the chief astrologer who had 
made his calculations and exhausted his art to no purpose, 
had resigned himself to his fate, when one of his friends ad- 
vised him to send for the wonderful cobbler, who had become 
so famous for his extraordinary discoveries. Two slaves 
were immediately despatched for Ahmed, whom they com- 
manded to go with them to their master. ‘ You see the ef- 
fects of your ambition,’ said the poor cobbler to his wife; ‘I 
am going to my death. The king’s astrologer has heard of 
my presumption, and is determined to have me executed as 
an impostor.’ 

On entering the palace of the chief astrologer, he was sur- 
prised to see that dignified person come forward to receive 
him, and lead him to the seat of honour, and, not less so to 
hear himself thus addressed : ‘ The ways of heaven, most learn- 
ed and excellent Ahmed, are unsearchable. The high are 
often cast down and the low are lifted up. The whole world 
depends upon fate and fortune. It is my turn now to be de- 
pressed by fate ; it is thine to be exalted by fortune.’ 

His speech was here interrupted by a messenger from the 
king, who, having heard of the cobbler’s fame, desired his at- 
tendance. Poor Ahmed now concluded that it was all over 
with him, and followed the king’s messenger, praying to God 
that he would deliver him from his peril. When he came 
into the king’s presence, he bent his body to the ground, 
and wished his majesty long life and prosperity. ‘ Tell me, 
Ahmed,’ said the king, ‘ who has stolen my treasure.’ 

‘It was not one man,’ answered Ahmed, after some consi- 
deration ; ‘there were forty thieves concerned in the robbery.’ 

‘Very well, said the king, ‘but who are they? and what 
have they done with my gold and jewels?’ 

‘These questions,’ said Ahmed, ‘I cannot now answer, 
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but I hope to satisfy your majesty, if you will grant me forty 
days to make my calculations.’ 

‘I grant you forty days,’ said the king ; * but when they are 
past, if my treasure is not found, your life shall pay the for- 
feit.’ 

Ahmed returned to his house well pleased ; for he resolved 
to take advantage of the time allowed him to fly from a city 
where his fame was likely to be his ruin. ‘ Well, Ahmed,’ 
said his wife as he entered the house, ‘ what news at court.’ 

‘ No news at all,’ said he, ‘except that I am to be put to 
death at the end of forty days, unless I find forty chests of 
gold and jewels, which have been stolen from the royal trea- 
sury.’ 

‘ But you will discover the thieves.’ 

* How ? by what means am I to find them? 

‘ By the same art which discovered the ruby and the lady’s 
necklace.’ 

‘The same art!’ replied Ahmed. ‘ Foolish woman! thou 
knowest that I have no art, and that I have only pretended to 
it for the sake of pleasing thee. But I have had sufficient skill 
to gain forty days, during which time we may easily es- 
cape to some other’ city, and with the money I now possess, 
and the aid of my former occupation, we may still obtain an 
honest livelihood.’ 

*An honest livelihood, repeated his lady, with scorn.— 
¢ Will thy cobbling, thou mean, spiritless wretch! ever enable 
me to go to the Hemmanm like the wife of the chief astro- 
loger? Hear me, Ahmed! think only of discovering the 
king’s treasure. ‘Thou hast just as good a chance of doing so 
as thou hadst of finding the ruby, and the necklace and ear- 
rings. Atall events, 1 am determined that thou shalt not 
escape ; and shouldst thou attempt to run away, I will inform 
the king’s officers, and have thee taken up and put to death, 
even before the forty days are expired. ‘Thou knowest me 
too well, Ahmed, to doubt my keeping my word. So take 
courage, and endeav our to make thy fortune, and to place me 
in that rank of life to which my beauty entitles me!’ 

The poor cobbler was dismayed at this speech ; but know- 
ing there was no hope of changing his wife’s resolution, he 
resigned himself to his fate. ‘* Well, said he, ‘ your will shall 


be obeyed. All I desire is, to pass the few remaining days of 


my life as comfortably as I can. You know I am no scholar, 
and have little skill in reckoning ; so there are forty dates, 
give me one of them every night after I have said my pray- 
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ers, that I may put them in a jar, and by counting them, may 
always see how many of the few days I have to live are gone.’ 

The lady, pleased at carrying her point, took the dates, and 
promised to be punctual in doing what her husband desired. 

Meanwhile the thieves who had stolen the king’s treasure, 
having been kept from leaving the city by fear of detection 
and pursuit, had received accurate information of every mea- 
sure taken to discover them. One of them was among the 
crowd before the palace on the day the king sent for Abonad 
and hearing that the cobbler had immediately declared their 
exact number, he ran in a fright to his comrades, and ex- 
claimed, *‘ We are all found out! Ahmed, the new astrologer, 
has told the king that there are forty of us?’ 

‘There needed no astrologer to tell, that,’ said the captain 
of the gang. * This Ahmed, with all his simple good nature, 
is a shrewd fellow. Forty chests having been stolen, he na- 
turally guessed that there must be forty thieves, and he has 
made a good hit, that is all; still it is prudent to watch him, 
for he certainly has made some strange discoveries. One of 
us must go to-night, after dark, to the terrace of this cobbler’s 
house, and listen to his conversation with his handsome 
wife; for he is said to be very fond of her, and will, no 
doubt, tell her what success he has had in his endeavours to 
detect us.’ 

Every body approved of this scheme ; and soon after night- 
fall, one of the thieves repaired to the terrace. He arrived 
there just asthe cobbler had finished his evening prayer, and 
his wife was giving him the first date. ‘ Ah!’ said Ahmed, 
as he took it, ‘ there is one of the forty.’ 

‘ The thief, hearing these words, hastened, in consternation 
to the gang, and told them that the moment he took his post 
he had been perceived by the supernatural knowledge of Ah- 
med, who immediately told his wife that one of them was 
there. The spy’s tale was not believed by his hardened com- 
panions ; something was imputed to his fears; he might 
have been mistaken ; in short, it was determined to send two 
men the next night at the same hour. They reached the 
house just as Ahmed, having finished his prayers, had received 
the second date, and heard him exclaim, ‘ My dear wife, to- 
night there are two of them.’ 

The astonished thieves fled, and told their still incredulous 
comrades what they had heard. ‘Three men were consequent- 
ly sent the third night, four the fourth, and so on. Being 
atraid of venturing during the day, they always came as even- 
ing closed in, and just as Ahmed was receiving his date: 
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hence they all in turn heard him say that which convinced 
them he was aware of their presence. On the last night they 
all went, and Ahmed exclaimed aloud, ‘ The number is com- 
plete! ‘lo night the whole forty are here.’ 

All doubts were now removed. It was impossible that 
Ahmed should have discovered them by any natural means. 
How could he.ascertain their exact number? and night after 
night, without ever once being mistaken? He must have 
learnt it by his skill in astrology. Even the captain now 
yielded, in spite of his incredulity, dnd declared his opinion 
that it was hopeless to elude a man thus gifted, he therefore 
advised that they should make a friend of the cobbler, by 
confessing every thing to him, and bribing him to secrecy 
by a share of the booty. 

His advice was approved of; and an hour before dawn 
they knocked at Ahmed’s door. The poor man jumped out 
of bed, and, supposing the soldiers were come to lead him to 
execution, cried out, ‘ Have patience. I know what you are 
come for. It is a very unjust and wicked deed.’ 

‘Most wonderful man! said the captain, as the door was 
opened, ‘we are fully convinced that thou knowest why we 
are come, nor do we mean to justify the action of which thou 
speakest. Here are two thousand pieces of gold, which we 
will give thee, provided thou wilt swear to say nothing more 
about the matter.’ 

‘Say nothing more about it!’ said Ahmed. ‘Do you 
think it possible I can suffer such gross wrong and injustice 
without complaining and making it known to all the world ?” 

‘Have mercy upon us!’ exclaimed the thieves, falling on 
their knees ; ‘only spare our lives, and we will restore the 
royal treasure.’ 

The cobbler started, rubbed his eyes to see if he were 
asleep or awake ; and being satisfied that he was awake, and 
that the men before him were really the thieves, he assumed 
a solemn tone, and said—‘ guilty men! ye are persuaded that 
ye cannot escape from my penetration, which reaches unto the 
sun and moon, and knows the position and aspect of every 
star inthe heavens. Your timely repentance has saved you. 
But ye must immediately restore all that ye have stolen. Go 
straightway, and carry the forty chests exactly as ye found 
them, and bury them a foot deep under the southern wall of 
the old Hemmam, beyond the king’s palace. If ye do this 
punctually, your lives are spared ; but if ye fail in the slight- 
est degree, destruction will fall upon you and your families.’ 

The thieves promised obedience to his commands, and de- 
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parted. Ahmed then fell on his knees, and returned thanks 
to God for this signal mark of his favour. About two hours 
after the royal guards came, and desired Ahmed to follow 
them. He said he would attend them as soon as he had taken 
leave of his wife, to whom he determined not to impart what 
had occurred until he saw the result. .He bade her fare- 
well very affectionately ; she supported herself with great 
fortitude, on this trying occasion, exhorting her husband to be 
of good cheer, and said a few words about the goodness of 
Providence. But the fact was, Sittara fancied, that if God 
took the worthy cobbler to himself, her beauty might attract 
some rich lover, who would enable her to go to the Hem- 
mam with as much splendour as the astrologer’s lady, whose 
image, adorned with jewels and fine clothes, and surrounded 
by slaves, still haunted her imagination. 

The decrees of heaven are just: a reward suited to their 
merits awaited Ahmed and his wife. ‘The good man stood 
with a cheerful countenance before the king, who was impa- 
tient for his arrival, and immediately said, ‘ Ahmed, thy 
looks are promising, hast thou discovered my treasure ?’ 

‘Does your majesty require the thieves, or the treasure ? 
The stars will only grant one or the other,’ said Ahmed, look- 
ing at his table of astrological calculations. ‘ Your majesty 
must make your choice. I can deliver up either, but not both.’ 

‘I should be sorry not to punish the thieves,’ answered the 
king ; ‘ but if it must be so, I choose the treasure.’ 

‘ And you give the thieves a full and free pardon.’ 

‘I do, provided I find my treasure untouched.’ 

‘Then,’ said Ahmed, ‘if your majesty will follow me, the 
treasure shall be restored to you.’ 

The king and all his nobles followed the cobbler to the ruins 
of the old Hemmam. There, casting his eyes toward heaven, 
Ahmed muttered some sounds which were supposed by the 
spectators to be magical conjurations, but which were in reali- 
ty the prayers and thanksgivings of a sincere and pious heart 
to God, for his wonderful deliverance. When his prayer was 
finished, he pointed to the southern wall, and requested that 
his majesty would order his attendants to dig there. The 
work was hardly begun, when the whole forty chests were 
found in the same state as when stolen, with the treasurer’s 
seal upon them, still unbroken. 

The king’s joy knew no bounds ; he embraced Ahmed, and 
immediately appointed him his chief astrologer, assigned to 
him an apartment in the palace, and declared that he should 
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marry* his only daughter, as it was his duty to promote the 
man whom God had so singularly favoured, and had made in- 
strumental in restoring the treasures of his kingdom. ‘The 
young princess, who was more beautiful than the moon, was 
not dissatisfied with her father’s choice; for her mind was 
stored with religion and virtue, and she had learnt to value 
beyond all earthly qualities that piety and learning which she 
believed Ahmed to possess. ‘The royal will was carried into 
execution as soon as formed. The wheel of fortune had taken 
a complete turn. The morning had found Ahmed in a wretch- 
ed hovel, rising from asorry bed, in the expectation of losing 
his life: in the evening he was the lord of a rich palace, and 
married to the only daughter of a powerful king. But this 
change did not alter his character. As he had been meek 
and humble in adversity, he was modest and gentle in pros- 
perity. Conscious of his own ignorance, he continued to as- 
cribe his good fortune solely to the favour of Providence. 
He became daily more attached to the beautiful and virtuous 
princess whom he had married; and he could not help con- 
trasting her character with that of his former wife, whom he 
had ceased to love, and of whose unreasonable and unfeeling 
vanity he was now fully sensible. 

As Ahmed did not return to his house, Sittara only heard 
of his elevation from common rumour. She saw with despair 
that her wishes for his advancement had been more than ac- 
complished, but that all her own desires had been entirely 
frustrated. Her husband was chief astrologer—the very situa- 
tion she had set her heart on; he was rich enough to enable 
his wife to surpass all the ladies of Isfahan, in the number-of 
her slaves, and the finery of her clothes and jewels, whenever 
she went to the Hemmam: but he had married a prineess ; 
and his former wife, according to custom, was banished from 
his house, and condemned to live on whatever pittance she 
might receive from a man whose love and esteem she had 
forever forfeited. ‘These thoughts distracted her mind: her 
envy was excited by the accounts she daily heard of Ahmed’s 
happiness, and of the beauty of the princess; and she now be- 
came anxious only for his destruction, looking on him as the 
sole cause of her disappointment. 

An opportunity of indulging her revengeful feelings was 
not long wanting. The king of Seestan had sent an emerald 


* It is very common in the .East for the daughters of monarchs to be 
married to men eminent for their piety or learning, however low their 


origin, 
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of extraordinary size and brilliancy as a present to the king of 


Irak. It was carefully enclosed in a box, to which there were 
three keys, and one of them was given in charge to each of 
the three confidential servants employed to convey it. When 
they reached Isfahan, the box was opened, but the emerald 
was gone. Nothing could exceed their consternation; each 
accused the other: as the lock was not broken, it was evident 
one of them must be the thief. They consulted what was to 
be done; to conceal what had happened was impossible ; the 
very attempt would have brought death on them all. It was 
resolved, therefore, to lay the whole matter before the king, 
and beg that by his great wisdom he would detect the culprit, 
and that he would show mercy to the other two. 

The king heard the story with astonishment, but was un- 
able to find any clue by which he might ascertain the truth. 
He summoned his vizier and all the wisest men of his court; 
but they were as much at a loss as their master. The report 
spread through the city ; and Sittara thought she had now the 
means of working her husband’s ruin. She solicited a private 
audience of his majesty, on the plea of having a communica- 
tion of importance to make. Her request was granted. On 
entering the royal presence she threw herself at his feet, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Pardon, O king! my having so long concealed the 
guilt of my husband Ahmed, whose alliance is a disgrace to 
the royal blood. He is no astrologer, but an associate of 
thieves, and by that means only did he discover the royal 
treasure. If any doubts are entertained of my speaking the 
truth, let his majesty command Ahmed to recover the emerald 
which the servants of the king of Seestan have stolen. Surely 
the man who by his wonderful art ascertained where all the 
treasure of the kingdom was concealed, will find it an easy 
matter to discover a single precious stone.’ 

The king, who loved his son-in-law, was grieved by this 
information. Still, as the honour of his family was concerned, 
he resolved to put Ahmed to the test; and, if he found him 
an impostor, to vindicate the royal dignity by his condign 
punishment. He therefore sent for Ahmed, told him what 
had happened, and added, ‘I give you twenty days to dis- 
cover who stole the emerald. If you succeed, you shall be 
raised to the highest honours of the state. If not, you shall 
suffer death for having deceived me.’ 

‘ Poor Ahmed quitted his presence quite disconsolate. The 
princess, perceiving his affliction, inquired the cause. Ahmed 
was by nature as sincere as he was pious and humble. He 
related, without concealment or disguise, every event of his 
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past life; and concluded with these words: ‘ You must see, 
from what | have said, how incapable I am of doing what 
your father enjoins. My life must answer for it; and my 
only consolation is, that I shall, in twenty days, relieve you 
from a husband whom from this time you must despise.’ 

‘I only love you the better, my dear Ahmed, for your sin- 
cerity and truth,’ said the princess. ‘ One who has been so 
favoured by Heaven must be dear to every pious heart. Be 
of good cheer ; I will turn astrologer this time, and see whether 
I can find out the thief. All that I require is, that you en- 
deavour to be composed, while I consult the stars and make 
my calculations.’ 

Ahmed, delighted by this proof of affection, and re-assured 
by the confidence of her manner, promised to be obedient ; 
and said he would only venture to assist her exertions by his 
earnest prayers to that Power which had never deserted him. 

The princess immediately invited the messengers from the 
king of Seestan to her palace. They were surprised at the 
invitation, and still more at their reception. ‘ You are stran- 
gers,’ she said to them, ‘ and come from a powerful king: It 
is my wish to show you every attention. As to the lost 
emerald, think no more of it; it isa mere trifle. I will inter- 
cede with the king, my father, to give himself no further con- 
cern on the subject, being convinced that it has been lost by 
one of those strange accidents for which it is impossible to ac- 
count.’ 

The princess entertained the strangers for several days, 
and during that time the emerald seemed to be forgotten. She 
conversed with them freely, inquiring particularly of Seestan, 
and the countries they had seen on their travels. Flattered 
by her condescension, they became confident of their safety ; 
and were delighted with their royal patroness. The princess, 
seeing them completely off their guard, turned the conversa- 
tion one evening on wonderful occurrences; and after each 
had related his story, said, ‘ I will now recount to you some 
events in my own life, which you will, I think, deem more 
extraordinary than any you have ever heard.’ 

‘Tam my father’s only child, and have therefore been a 
favourite from my birth. I was brought up in the belief that 
I could command whatever this world can afford; and was 
taught that unbounded liberality was the first and most prince- 
ly of virtues. I early resolved to surpass every former ex- 
ample of generosity. I thought my power of doing good, and 
making every body happy, was as unlimited as my wish to do 
so; and I[ could not conceive the existence of misery beyond 
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my power to relieve. When I was eighteen, I was betrothed 
to my cousin, a young prince, who excelled all others in beauty 
of person and nobleness of mind ; and I fancied myself at the 
summit of happiness. It chanced, however, that on the morn- 
ing of my nuptials I went to walk in a garden near the palace, 
where I had been accustomed to spend some hours daily from 
my childhood. ‘The old gardener, with whose cheerfulness I 
had often been amused, met me. Seeing him look very miser- 
able, I asked him what was the matter? He evaded a direct 
answer; hut I insisted upon his disclosing the cause of his 
grief, declaring, at this same time, my determination to re- 
move tit. ' 

‘You cannot relieve me;’ said the old man witha deep sigh : 
‘it is out of your power, my beloved princess, to heal the 
wound of which I am dying.’ 

‘ My pride was roused,’ and I exclaimed, ‘ I swear—’ 

‘Do not swear!’ said the gardener seizing my hand. 

‘I do swear,’ I repeated, (irritated by the opposition.) ‘I 
will stop at nothing to make you happy; and I further swear, 
that I will not leave this spot until you reveal the grief which 
preys upon you.’ | 

‘The old man seeing my resolution, spake with tremulous 
emotion as follows: ‘ Princess, you know not what you have 
done. Behold a man who has. dared for these two years to 
look upon you with an eye of admiration; his love has at 
length reached such a pitch, that without vou he must be 
wretched forever ; and unless you consent to meet him in the 
garden to-night, and become his bride instead of that of the 
yrince, he must die.’ | 

‘Shocked by this unforeseen declaration, and trembling at 
the thought of my oath, I tried to reason with the old gar- 
dener, and offered him all the wealth I possessed.’ ‘I told 
you,’ he replied, ‘ beautiful princess, that you could not make 
me happy: I endeavoured to prevent your rash vow ; and no- 
thing but that should have drawn from me the secret of my 
heart. Death, I know, is my fate ; for I cannot live and see 
you the wife of another. Leave me to die. Go to your hus- 
band; go to the enjoyment of your pomp and riches; but 
never again pretend to the exercise of a power which depends 
upon a thousand circumstances that no human being can re- 


‘gulate or controul.’ 


‘This speech conveyed a bitter reproach. I would have 
sacrificed my lite a hundred times, sooner than stain my 
honour by marrying this man; but I had made a vow in the 
face of Heaven, and to break it seemed sacrilege. Besides, 

OcroBper, 1827.— No, 292, 40 
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I earnestly wished to die undeceived in my favourite notion, 
that I could make all who came near me happy. Under the 
struggle of these different feelings, I told the gardener his de- 
sire should be granted, and that I would be in the garden an 
hour before midnight. After this assurance [ went away, re- 
solved in my own mind not to outlive the Cingrace to which I 
had doomed myself. 

‘I passed the day in the deepest melancholy. A little be- 
fore midnight I contrived to dismiss my attendants, and ar- 
rayed in my bridal apparel, which was covered with the rich- 
est jewels, I went towards the garden. I had not proceeded 
many yards, when I was met by a thief, who, seizing me, said, 
‘Let me strip you, madam, of these unnecessary ornaments : 
if you make the least noise, instant death awaits you!” In my 
state of mind such threats frightened me little. I wished to 
die, but I wished before I died, to fulfil my vow. I told my 
story to the thief, beseeching him to let me pass, and pledging 
my word to return, that he might not be disappointed of his 
booty. After some hesitation he allowed me to proceed. 

¢‘[ had not gone many steps, when I encountered a furious 
lion, which had broken loose from my father’s menagerie. 
Knowing the merciful nature of this animal towards the weak 
and defenceless, I dropped on my knees, repeated my story, 
and assured him, if he would let me fulfil my vow, I would 
come back to him as ready to be destroyed as he could be to 
make me his prey. The lion stepped aside and I went into 
the garden. 

‘I found the old gardener all impatience for my arrival. 
He flew to meet me, exclaiming I was an angel. I told him 
] was resigned to my engagement, but had not long to live. 
He started, and asked what I meant. I gave him an account 
of my meeting with the thief and the lion. ‘ Wretch that I 
am"! cried the gardener ; ‘how much misery have I caused! 
but bad as I am, I am not worse than a thief, or a beast of 
prey; which I should be, did I not absolve you from your 
vow, and assure you the only way in which you can now 

make me happy, is by forgiving my wicked presumption.’ 

‘I was completely relieved by these words, and granted 
the forgiveness desired ; but having determined, in spite of 
the gardener’s remonstrances, to keep my promises to the 
thief and the lion, I retused to accept his protection. On 
leaving the garden, the lion met me. ‘ Noble lion,’ I said, 
‘I am come, as I promised you.’ I then related to him how 
the gardener had absolved me from my vow, and I expressed 
a hope that the king of beasts would not belie his renown for 
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generosity. ‘The lion again stepped aside, and I proceeded 
to the thief, who was still standing where I left him. I told 
him I was now in his power, but that, before he stripped me, 
I must relate to him what had happened since our last meet- 
ing- Having heard me, he turned me away, saying, ‘ I am 
not meaner than a poor gardener, nor more cruel than a hun- 
gry lion: I will not injure what they have respected.’ 

‘Delighted with my escapes, I returned to my father’s 
palace, where I was united to my cousin, with whom I lived 
happily to his death; persuaded, however, that the power of 
human beings to do good is very limited, and that when they 
leave the narrow path marked out for them by their Maker, 
they not only lose their object, but often wander far into error 
and guilt, by attempting more than it is possible to perform.” 

The princess paused, and was glad to see her guests so en- 
chanted with her story that it had banished every other thought 
from their minds. After a few moments she turned to one 
of them, and asked, * Now which, think you, showed the 
greatest virtue in his forbearance—the gardener, the thief, or 
the lion ?” 

‘The gardener assuredly,’ was his answer ; ‘ to abandon so 
lovely a prize, when so nearly his own.’ 

‘ And what is your opinion ?’ said the princess to his neigh- 
bour. 

‘I think the lion was the most generous, he must have been 
very hungry ; and in such a state it was great forbearance to 
abstain from devouring so delicate a morsel.’ 

‘ You both seem to me quite wrong,’ said the third, impa- 
tiently ;’ the thief had by far the mest merit. Gracious Hea- 
vens! to have within his grasp such wealth, and to refrain from 
taking it! I could not have believed it possible, unless the 
princess herself had assured us of the fact.’ 

‘The princess now, assuming an air of dignity, said to the 
first who spoke, ‘ You, I perceive, are an admirer of the la- 
dies ;’ to the second, * You are an epicure ;” and then turning 
to the third, who was already pale with fright, ‘ You, my 
friend, have the emerald in your possession. You have be- 
trayed yourself, and nothing but an immediate confession can 
save your life.’ 

The guilty man’s countenance removed all doubt; and 
when the princess renewed her assurances of safety, he threw 
himself at her feet, acknowledged his offence and gave her the 
emerald, which he carried concealed about him. The prin- 
cess rose, went to her husband, and said, * There, Ahmed, 
what do you think of the success of my calculations?’ She 
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then related the whole circumstance, and bade him carry the 
jewel to her father, adding, ‘I trust he will feel a greater ad- 
miration than ever for my husband, the wonderful astrologer!’ 

Ahmed took the emerald in silent astonishment, and went 
with it to the king, of whom he requested a private audience. 
On its being granted, he presented the emerald. The king, 
dazzled by its brilliancy and size, loaded his son-in-law with 
the most extravagant praises, extolling him as superior to any 
astrologer, who had ever been seen in the world. Poor Ahmed, 
conscious how little he deserved such praise, threw himself 
at the king’s feet, and begged that he might be allowed to 
speak the truth, as he was readier to die than to continue im- 
posing on his majesty’s goodness. * You impose on me!’ 
said the king, ‘that is impossible. Did you not recover my 
treasure? Have you not brought me this emerald ?’ 

‘True, O King! said Ahmed, ‘I have done so, but with- 
out possessing that science for which I have gained a reputa- 
tion.’ He then told his history from first to last with perfect 
sincerity. The king showed great displeasure while listening 
to his earlier adventures, but when Ahmed related the story 
of the emerald, intermingling his tale with fervent expressions 
of admiration for the wonderful wisdom and virtue of the 
princess, he heard him with delight. After he had finished, 
the king summoned his vizier and chief counsellors, and de- 
sired that his daughter also might attend, and when they were 
all assembled, he spake as follows: ‘ Daughter, I have learnt 
the history of thy husband from his own lips. I have also 
heard much in confirmation of the belief I have long enter- 
tained, that thy knowledge and goodness are even greater than 
thy beauty. They prove that thou wert born to rule; and I 
only obey the will of Heaven, and consult the happiness of my 
people, when I resign my power into thy hands, being resolv- 
ed to seek that repose which my declining years require. As 
to thy husband, thou wilt dispose of him as it pleases thee. 
His birth, I always knew, was low, but I thought that his 
wisdom and learning raised him to a level with the highest 
rank; these, it now appears, he does not possess. If thou 
deemest his alliance a disgrace, divorce him. U, on the other 
hand, thou art willing to keep him as thy husband, do so, and 
give him such share as thou thinkest fit in the authority which 
I now commit to thee.’ 

The princess knelt to kiss her father’s hand, and answered, 
* May my father’s life and reign be prolonged for his daugh- 
ter’s happiness, and for that of his subjects! [ama weak wo- 
man, altogether unequal to the task which Ins too fond love 
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would impose on me. If my humble counsel is listened to, 
my father will continue to govern his people, whose gratitude 
and veneration will make obedience light and rule easy. As 
to Ahmed, I love and esteem him ; he is sensible, sincere, and 
pious, and I deem myself fortunate in having for my husband 
a man so peculiarly favoured and protected by Heaven.— 
What, my dear father, are high rank or brilliant talents with- 
out religion and virtue? They are as plants which bear gaudy 
blossoms, but yield no fruit.’ 

The king was delighted with his daughter's wisdom and 
affection. ‘ Your advice,’ he said, ‘my beloved daughter, 
shall be followed. I will continue to govern my kingdom, 
while you and Ahmed shall assist me with your counsels.’ 

The good cobbler was soon afterwards nominated vizier ; 
and the same virtue and piety, which had obtained him respect 
in the humblest sphere of life, caused him to be loved and 
esteemed in the high station to which he was elevated. 

The designs of Sittara were discovered, but her guilt was 
pardoned. She was left with a mere subsistence, a prey to 
disappointment ; for she continued to the last to sigh for that 
splendour she had seen displayed by the chief astrologer’s wife 
at the Hemmam; thereby affording a salutary lesson to those 
who admit envy into their bosoms; and endeavour to attain 
their ends by unreasonable and unjustifiable means. 


NATIONAL PRIDE. 


This is so very virgin a subject that no man can fail to write 
something new on it. Marvellous new indeed. We cannot 
even whip up the cream that Zimmerman and others have skim- 
med off, into a new fashioned syllabub: it is spent, exhausted, 
worn thread-bare. What does itconsist in and off—pride. What 
does the pride consist in?—ignorance. What else does it con- 
sist in ?—yjealousy, rivalry, hatred. The corollary is, that the 
most ignorant and barbarous people are the most national, or the 
most attached to themselves, and the most contemptuous of 
others. The corollary also is, that the worst tempered people 
are the most national. Ignorance and ill-temper produce na- 
tionality—they are national pride. ‘he equation is concluded. 
If this is not very new, it is at least brief, which is some merit. 

Any one that chooses may try to apply this calculus to na- 
troons——to John Bull if they like, or to Sawney, to a Hottentot, 
or an Esquimaux. We shall be twitted with vanity, and it will 
be applied to Prance ; but vanity and pride are birds of the same 
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We have never read Zimmerman, because, by some means 
or other,.we have thought him a dull visionary, and a dealer in 
words ; and therefore we know not what value he gives to ill- 
temper in this matter: we consider it fundamental. France is 
not ill-tempered—quite the reverse; and.hence its nationality 
is a gay and transitory flashing of the spirit of happy self-con- 
templation. Spain is not good tempered; its nationality is 
solid, sulkey, and deep. Ireland has no temper at all; it blus- 
ters now and then about Erin’s green isle, and cares nothing 
about it. Bull land is surly and bad tempered; its temper 
combines with its egregious self-conceit to make it among the 
most national of lands: it is not ignorant—as a man might say 
—ignorant ; but it is perfectly, utterly, and entirely ignorant of 
all other lands, things, people, institutions ; and that is igno- 
rance enough for our theory. Caledonia is the worst-tempered 
country on the face of the earth; and its nationality is ac- 
cordant : multiply the ignorance by the ill-temper, and the 
product is before us. It is not however the worst-tempered 
people—that is one comfort. There are bad tempered nations 
as well as individuals, born, bred, generated, continued from the 
first egg downwards, and ramifying from all primogeniture to 
all postgeniture, for ever and ever—so there are good-tempered 
ones. Let Montesquieu find out the reasons, if he can; in cli- 
mate, if he likes. 

The Jews are the patterns of ill-temper, as they have been 
from the time of Jacob. They began with Sarah, and they 
maintain their character admirably, from the beginning to the 
end, from Sarah to Titus, and to Judas Maccabeus, and as far 
further forward as any one pleases. Mr. Rothschild, however, 
is a fat, good-humoured fellow; he has had a cross, and been 
spoiled. If any one doubts, ask Barrow; not the gentleman 
who travels all over the world in the Quarterly Review, but 
Isaac Barrow, mathematician and writer of sermons, arother 
sort of a personage. 

And the Jews are more national than even Bull and Sawney. 
They had once good reasons; it cannot be denied; but they 
have marvellous little cause at present. They confirm our 
theory ; and let those who like to be at the trouble, hunt further 
a-feld. 

We must contract. There is an involution of nationality 
which demands a better pen than Zimmerman’s or ours—a little 
set of circles within the great one. The character of all is the 
same, and the theory too. We want a word, and know not 
how to coin one. County is the radical; who will compound, or 
spin it out into a substantive of quality? Provinciality must do. 

Provinciality has all the characters of nationality—comfparatis 
comparandis. It has the same phases, the same causes ; it pre- 
sents the same varieties; it is attended by equal hates, and jea- 
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lousies, and rivalries ; it similarly accompanies ignorance, ill- 
temper, barbarism; it is modified by good-humour, by the 
qualities of the vanity and the pride, by other matters of a col- 
lateral nature. It is therefore strongly marked in some pro- 
vinces, feebly in others; sulkey in one place, confident and cheer- 
ful in another ; jealous and pugnacious Jere, passive there. 

In short, an empire is here a world. It is divided against 
itself. Bull hates all nations ; Sawney hates all nations. All 
modes of Bull, all bull-calves hate each other, all unite when 
needful against all that are /foris, as the quarrelling wife and 
husband combine against their neighbours; but, withdraw the 
compressing force, and they all splitasunder like crackers from 
a squib. 

The study of provincialities is amusing, but it might be 

7 lengthy. We must contract: we shall only open the furrow, 
' others may plough the field. We are also bound down to our 
| own island. 

To commence with the north, As far as we know Scotland, 
it Jeading provincialities are simple enough, and they really 
seem very reasonable ones. There is a trifidity, to begin, in 
them, which is as justifiable as the mutual jealousy of the Italian 
states. A Highlander hates a Lowlander, and the borderer of 
the Dales imagines himself also privileged to hate both. Thus 
far is proper. The first, at least, are distinct people from the 

second, or rather, from both the others. They despise most 

and hate most, because they are the most ignorant and the most 

| barbarous. But they are better tempered than the Lowlanders, 
which makes a counterpoise: and being less selfish, their pro- 
vincial pride does not put on such offensive forms. There is 
something grand in the self-partiality of their provincialism.— 
We cannot subdivide them. We know not very well what a 
Ross man feels to an Invernessian ; we must leave this to grea- 
ter adepts than ourselves ; but we understand that Argyleshire 
prides itself on comparative civilization. Clannishness is another 
matter, with which we have nothing to do. 

The provinciality of the Dales diminishes every day ; but 
they still imagine themselves pastoral, poetical and free, far 
excellence. Itis proper that they should hate their English 
neighbours, and not unreasonable that they should hate Lowland- 
ers. After all, their provinciality somewhat resembles that of the 
Highlanders, and is not uncommendable; there is an antique 
and a warlike cast about it, as there is a wildly pastoral one. It 
might once have savoured of that which marks the sons of Ish- 
mael ; perhaps it partakes, even now, in more of that than we 
know. Sir Walter Scott could tell us the truth, which he is not 
always inclined to do. 

We made a triple division, and forgot Galloway : which was 
wrong. This was an independent kingdom: it was as indepen- 
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dent as the Highlands ; and it was united, not split into frag- 
ments. It retains some of this pride still: it fought hard for 
its altars and its gods, and it was well mauled. All this is mat- 
ter of boast and of character. A kind of soudriquet, distinguish- 
ing one of its divisions, aids this feeling of separation. “ The 
Stewartry” is a hame pot without power over provincial minds. 

To possess but ‘one mountain Is to possess a beacon and a 
rallying point. Criffel is the tower of Babel that rallies a pro- 
vince round its standard. 

‘There is some power in rivers as well as in mountains, in this 
matter; which is an episode in the theory, appertaining to 
causes ‘ Al] friends round the Wrekin,” is the watch-word of 
Shropshire. The Tweed is the sufficient reason for another sepa- 
ration; as much as is that cause of segregation, never to be 
forgotton while Chevy Chase survives, “ All men of pleasant 
Tiviotdale.” The Tay, the Dee, all the Dees, have their little 
circles of union and separation. So, elsewhere, have the Tiber, 
and the Arno, and the Rhine, and the Nile: they are the sour- 
ces of pride, and of union ; of union around each, of rivalry with 
all others. Lakes ?—not in Scotland, as far as we know: in 
Cumberland, slenderly : in Switzerland, as decidedly as is Mont 
Blanc, and as 1s Vesuvius to Naples. 

Islands, unquestionably, are justifiable causes of mutual ha- 
tred as much as provinces, or more. They are more perfectly 
segregated. Sky is as great as Cyprus or Rhodes, in its little 
way: so is the isle of Wight. Guernsey and Jersey hate each 
other like mutual poisons. The nearer, the more hatred—as is 
proper all through life: and hence the warfares of proximate 
counties also. 

But to return to Caledonia. There are some minor divisions 
within its Lowlands. Fife possesses a nickname—that is enough. 
Aberdeen has a dialect—and that is good ground of separation. 
Perthshire is proud of its extent, wealth, and beauty. We know 
not that the subordinate hatreds are further devisible; but we 
do not pretend to profound learning in Caledonian divisions. 

Wales possesses all the reasons, of antiquity, language, and 
race, to justify its separation ; and of injury, to justify its hatred 
of England. ‘This is almost a section in national, rather than 
provincial pride. But North Wales hates South Wales; and 
the aboriginal Austrogaul hates his Flemish neighbours. The 
men of Harlech are privileged by song to despise the men of 
Carnarvon: the men of Meyrionidd have their rallying poetry 
also; and the Taafe and the Fowey, and the Usk and the Dee, 
have equally good grounds for mutual jealousy. 

Of the English counties, we presume that Yorkshire possesses 
a pride, which, from its magnitude, (the magnitude of the 
county ratherthan of the pride,) 1s nearly national. It is proud of 


its horse-dealing, and its cheating in horse-flesh ; of its curing 
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and its knavery ; and of its concealment of all this under the 
aspect of openness and simplicity. 

Northumberland and Cumberland pride themselves as bor- 
derers, justifiably, as they do in bagpipes and oat-cakes, and in 
other matters less deserving of boast. They pride themselves 
in their burr and their brogue ; since faults are good grounds of 
provincial pride. To live underground is a good reason for 
hating those that live above it: to be able to riot and combine 
occasionally, as keelmen, is a better reason still; and thus New- 
castle possesses a sort of imperium within the imperium of 
Northumberland. 

Any mark serves for a Shibboleth ; any usage for a ground 
of distinction—of mutual and internal union—of external ani- 
mosity. But all have not as good reasons for being separatists 
as Lancashire, in the beauty of its witches, and the goodness 
of its potatoes. The very term, Lancashire witches, is abun- 
dant reason for drawing a cordon round the county, and exclud- 
ing the rest of the baser world. To be a Palatinate is some- 
what more: this is better than cheating your neighbours in the 
the sale of a horse. Whether Durham has any better reasons 
for pride than its oat-cakes and its bishops, we cannot tell.— 
Cheshire vaunts its cheese, as of right. 

Lincolnshire ought to have prided itself on its eels, and its 
ducks, and its marshes, and its bogs, and on the dexterity with 
which it fattens living geese, and on the ague. The men of 
the waters ought to despise the terrestrials. How that matter 
may be, we cannot tell; dreading Spalding as much as Deeping, 
and having an innate affection for terra firma whenever we can 
find a piece. It might have been proud of its churches, and its 
early wealth ; but provincial pride seldom bottoms itself on such 
rood reasons. 

Salopia has contrived to make itself a pride out of its cakes as 
well as its Wrekin: the Simnel is at least as rallying a point as 
the mountain; Shrewsbury cakes are matters of distinction, at 
least as valid as squab-pies. If Norfolk and Suffolk did not rest 
their fame on barley, and sand, and ploughs, and Mr. Coke, and 
pheasants, and game-laws, and preserves, and steel-traps, they 
would be much to blame. The Norfolcian has his character 
and his self-estimation ; but though the world considers Norfolk 
and Suffolk “a pair,” we have no doubt but they hold each other 
in cordial aversion, as is most just and proper. 

Of Rutland, and Bedford, and Buckingham, if any body knows 
—we do not—let them step forward with a critical review of us, 
and defend their own causes. Let them prove that they are as 
great fools as their neighbours, and we will give them places in 
our next edition. 

Kat sfoxwv, Leicestershire is the county! Whocan be a gentle- 
man and follow a fox in “the Shires?’ -Let us admit that 
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Leicestershire merits well of its county, since it eccupics and ab- 
stracts that race of dunder dandies whose brains are in no dan- 
ger from the fractures of their investing cases. Its merit lies 
in foxes, as that of Essex does in calves. He who prides him- 
self on a fox, has clearly more merit than he who would derive 
honour from a fraternity with calves. But merit is merit, and 
distinction is distinction, be it what it may. 

The pride of Middlesex, as well as its name and distinction, 
nearly merge in that of London; and such is the influence of 
the metropolis, that it suffocates the provincialities that might 
otherwise make fools of Surrey, Berkshire, and Sussex, and so 
on. But Kent has inherited a pride from Julius Cesar, or from 
Shakspeare, which does as well, which it is little inclined to 
forget ; while the fortunate distinction of Kentish men, and Men 
of Kent, gives it a perpetual claim on self-consequence, and on 
a petty intestine division of its own, added to its division from 
all the remainder of England. 

As Essex derives its consequence from its calves, so does 
Hampshire from its hogs; which of the two animals, a calf or 
a hog, an Essex or a Hampshire man, is the supreme, we do 
not pretend to settle. As to Wiltshire or Dorsetshire, they 
seem to go for little or nothing in the public eye; but doubtless, 
they, like others of as little real character, possess also their 
mutual jealousies, their own pride, and all else that is requisite 
to the production of national harmony, If no other causes can be 
found in all such cases, it is sufficient for any two counties to 
be pitted at a cricket-match: or the militias answer the same 
purpose, or even the sheriffs’ ball and the gallows. We must 
be in the secret councils to understand all these things ; and we 
ourselves cannot afford to live ten years in each of the counties 
of England. Some future Sir John Sinclair, drawing up fifty- 
two quarto volumes of English statistics, will do what we have 
left undone. 

Zummezetshire possesses these indisputable claims to self- 
excellence, which arise from a coarse dialect, coarseness of all 
kinds, rough bullism, and ‘Tom Jones. We presume that Glou- 
cester and Hereford bottom their virtues on their cheese and 
their cider ; and that the latter hates all mankind, because its 
roads are the worst in England, and it is the only maker of 
perry. Worcester may go aiong with them. 

Devonshire and Cornwall are one and two: they are one to 
the civilized part of England, from the extremity of their com- 
mon barbarism, from their clotted cream, and their squab-pies, 
and their arrant vulgarity. But then it is a beautiful refine- 
ment, that, as from the moment you enter the Danmonian con- 
fines you are immediately sensible of the presence and land of 
barbarians, it is disputed which of the two divisions of the Wes- 
tern Barbary are the worst. The observant philosopher will 
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nevertheless find the task easy ; as being far removed from all 
influence of civilization, but such as are imported in the Ply- 
mouth mail and the Cornish mail, their peculiarities have full 
room to display themselves, and their mutual recriminations 
require ample scope. 

If Devonshire is noted for especial vulgarity, Cornwall claims 
the palm for rudeness, and roughness, and brutality, and the 
New Light: and the vulgarity of Devonshire, as is proper, is 
the bottom of its pride: it is the only land in the world that can 
make cider or pickle pork ; and then it possesses Devonport and 
Dartmoor; while, as a set-off, Cornwall glorifies itself in its 
Land’s End, and its tin-mines, and its pilchards. 

We must give Cornwall the palm after all; it is Celtic, 
which goes for a good deal. Dolly Pentreath spoke Cornish to 
Mr. Daines Barrington; it wrecks vessels and murders the 
mariners, smuggles brandy, runs after Wesley very particularly, 
deals largely in ghosts, and plays at wrestling and hurling. It 
is a land of character, and has the right to look down with con- 
tempt on Devonshire, and on all the rest of the world. ,It is a 
land of character, too, because it possesses a perpetual reason 
for mutiny and rebellion in its exquisite motto, “ One and all.” 

We have arrived at the very Land’s End itself, and at the end 
of our geography and knowledge. Had we possessed the talents 
of Zimmerman, we should have produced a decent octavo, in- 
stead of six pages. Had we taken a seventh page, we shoud 
have investigated the advantages and the effects, as we have the 
reasons and causes. ‘The effects are good, though we have not 
now room to dilate on them. A man must hate somebody; it 
is better to hate somewhat far off, than absolutely at home. A 
Frenchman is rather too distant: hate does not radicate strong 
enough across the channel. It is inconvenient to hate our wives 
and children. For townsmen to hate townsmen, is occasionally 
incommodious. The county forms a happy medium ; not too 
near for serious grievance, not so far as to be an insufficient 
occupation for the delight of hating. Let us all cultivate pride 
and conceit, that we may hate as we ought. Let the counties 
give premiums. Thus will even the insipids learn to rival each 
other in horse-stealing, horse-dealing, and wrestling, and coal- 
heaving, and squab-pies, and hogs, and calves, and cricket, and 
cudgelling ; and thus a wise government will learn, by dividing, 
to govern. We have kept our main sccrct to the last. 
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For the Port Folio. 
THE RED ROVER; 
A TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE PILOT, &c. &c. 
Philadelphia, 2 vols. 12mo. 


Ambitious as we are that the literature of this country 
should attain an equal eminence with that of our English 
predecessors—a consummation not to be realized in our day ! 
we pleased ourselves with the hope of finding that the ad- 
vantages which this lively writer has no doubt enjoyed in 
foreign travel, and an intercourse with the most polished cir- 
cles of Europe, had advanced him some paces in his pro- 
mising career. ‘hat we have been fascinated in no ordinary 
degree by these volumes, a glimmering taper and twinkling 
eyes at two in the morning might sufficiently attest. Still 
we confess, with regret, that “ The Red Rover’’ has not ful- 
filled our expectations. It is inferior,on the whole, to the 
former works of the author in some of the essential proper- 
ties of a popular composition. One of these, indeed, it pos- 
sesses in perfection: we mean the excitement of intense curi- 
osity in the mind of the reader. From first to last, the in- 
terest is powerfully sustained; this emotion, however, re- 
ceives too rarely those gratifications which are usually im- 

arted in the course of the most intricate plots. While we 
smile at the clumsiness of the writer, who allows his catas- 
trophe to glare on the threshold of his undertaking; we like 
to catch a gleam of light now and then, through the lattice- 
work of the frame. If this is not altogether withheld in 
“ The Red Rover,” it but twinkles amidst obscurity. 

The reputation of the American Novelist, will no doubt, 
place “The Red Rover” in the hands of all, to whom it is 
easily accessible. Our distant readers, who have not equal 
facilities, may like to know something of a personage whose 
name may have classed him in their imaginations, with their 
aboriginal neighbours. ‘To them, therefore, we offer the fol- 
lowing sketch of the plan of this tale. 

In the year 1759, the inhabitants of the little town of New- 
port, Rhode Island, as they passed to and fro, were daily 
gazing at a fine ship at anchor in the outer harbour of that 
port. Neither the tailor, as he looked and talked from his 
shop- window, nor the tavern-keeper as he gossiped with the 
passers-by—nor the sailor even, as he lounged about the 
wharf, could divine the character of the suspicious vessel ; 
or the why, or the wherefore, of her visit. It was, however, 
generally surmised that she was a “Slaver.” One day, a 
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stranger of superior mien, who is afterwards called Wilder, 
appears amongst the idlers, and seems to be attracted 
by the object of their anxious curiosity. Long discourses 
succeed, but we learn nothing from them except that the 
ship is "remarkably beautiful—and that it is wonderful she 
should keep aloof from the town. Another personage of 
high bearing, soon comes upon the boards, distinguished by 
the appellation, of “ the stranger drest in green.” Amongst 
the people, he calls himself a barrister, and talks ignorantly 
of the mysterious ship. He, and Wilder, meet accidentally, 
in a ruined tower near the village. ‘This is not fancifully 
placed there for the purpose of the story, but is a decayed 
building, which has long exercised, and still tasks the inge- 
nuity of the antiquarians, who cannot admit that it was built 
in days of yore, simply—for a mill! Here, these personages 
converse, seemingly to scan each other, but they keep their 
secrets respectively from the reader. The “stranger in 
green” proposes, carelessly, to the other to visit the supposed 
“‘ Slaver’’—but without making such agreement, he abruptly 
departs, leaving some uneasy impression, we know not what, 
ou the mind of Wilder, nor can the latter discover the path 
he has taken. 

The same evening, Wilder, with his two faithful attendants, 
(Dick Fid, and Scipio, a black,) takes a skiff and visits the 
suspected vessel. The “stranger in green” receives him in 
the cabbin ; announces himself her commander—and soon 
after confesses himself to be the Red Rover! This wasa 
famous pirate, whose destructive success, and reckless char- 
acter, had at that time spread dismay throughout the seas, 
in so much, that a large reward had been offered for the cap- 
ture of such a daring robber. He tells Wilder, that he 
knew he was looking for him—and that he was also enquir- 
ing for a berth. He concludes by offering him the place of 
second in his ship, which, to our great surprise, is accepted 
by Wilder. From this interview we learn no more, than 
that the Rover had been contriving to entangle Wilder in his 
toils. Although he somewhat questioned his fidelity, yet he 
affected to confide in his honour, and allowed him to return 
to Newport, under an injunction not to disclose the real 
character of the supposed “Slaver.”? During their inter- 
view in the cabbin Wilder’s followers had been made so drunk 
that they could not return with him, and they remained, as 
the Pirate had intended, hostages. 

Early next morning, Wilder sought the mansion of Mrs. 
de Lacy, in the vicinity of Newport. While in the ruin 
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with his new acquaintance, on the preceding day, they had 
overheard a conversation between this and two other ladies— 
Gertrude and her governess, Mrs. Wyllys,—from which the 
learned that the latter two were to embark for Charleston, in 
“‘ The Royal Caroline,” a Bristol trader, then in the harbour, 
and about to sail for Charleston. Suspecting that this ship 
had been the object of the Pirate’s delay in the port, Wilder 
wishes to prevent the ladies from sailing in her. But as he 
assigns no other reason for his interposition than a want of 
confidence in her sea-worthiness, in which he is contradicted 
by an old mariner, who happens to join them, his purpose 
is defeated. He repeats his warning on the following day, 
at the wharf, with no better success ; but at the moment when 
he had abandoned them to the fate which he feared awaited 
them, he receives a note from his commander, in which he 
is informed that in consequence of an accident, the Captain 
of the Caroline was unable to take command of his vessel, 
and he is advised to ask for the vacant place. Leaping into 
a boat, Wilder repairs on board of the trader, produces his 
credentials, and is soon installed into the office. 

The ladies, nota little surprised, ask, why he, who intreat- 
ed them not to trust themselves in an “ill-fated” vessel, 
was now come to risk his own life ; but no satisfaction is ob- 
tained. 

Wilder is now seen making the most extraordinary exer- 
tions, and taking even a dangerous course to clear the ele- 
gant ship, that lay in his direct route from the harbour. 
They passed, apparently unnoticed ; lost sight of the vast 
continent of America, and the voyage seemed to commence 
under flattering auspices. In a few hours, a sail was descri- 
ed on their track, and while she was constantly watched with 
a fearful attention, a press of sail was ordered, beyond, as 

the seamen thought, the utmost powers of the brig, and 
their discontent became nearly fatal to their young captain. 
A terrible storm arrests the progress of a munity, which 
arose in the vessel, and before morning the “ Royal Caroline, 
drifted a shorn, and naked wreck !” Again the life of the 
gallant young commander is menaced by his exasperated 
crew. ‘The interposition of Gertrude, the younger of his fe- 
male passengers, delivers him—but the mutineers refuse to 
aid in repairing the wreck, and finally, disregarding alike, 
both command and entreaty, they seize the pinnace, and 
abandon Wilder and the ladies to all the horrors of their ca- 
lamitous condition. 


Large extracts from the work we are noticing, would, we 
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know, be acceptable to our readers ; but they would carry 
us beyond our limits. We cannot, however, refuse our au- 
thor the justice of giving a few paragraphs from the pages 
which describe the awful condition of the sufferers, just 
mentioned, and their deliverance by the intrepidity of the 
young mariner. When the heartless rebels had fairly lanched 
their boat— ; 


‘© They are gone!’’ he exclaimed, breathing long and heavily, like one 
whose respiration had been unnaturally suspended. 

‘© They are gone!’’ echoed the governess, turning an eye that was con- 
tracting with the intensity of her care on the marble-like, and motionless 
form of her pupil. ‘‘ There is no longer any hope.”’ 

‘The look that Wilder bestowed on the same silent but lovely statue, 
was scarcely less impressive, than the gaze of her who had nurtured the 
infancy of the Southern Heiress in innocence and love. His brow grew 
thoughtful, and his lips became compressed, while all the resources of his 
fertile imagination and long experience gathered in his mind, in engrossing, 
intense reflection. — 

‘*Is there hope??? demanded the governess, who was watching the 
change of his working countenance, with an attention that never swerved. 

‘*To this and similar hurried enquiries, he answered. encouragingly. 
The ladies could see no possibility of escape; he pointed to the largest 
and much the safest of the two boats belonging to the wreck, which the 
mutineers had left, from a desire to improve the calm, well knowing that 
hours of severe labour would be necessary to lanch it from the place it 
occupied, &c. Nor could his singie strength remove it one inch—but, into 
this little bark, Wilder proposed to convey such articles of comfort and 
necessity as he might hastily collect from the abandoned vessel, and 
then entering it with his companions, to await the critical instant when 
the wreck should sink beneath them. 

**Call you this hope?’’ exclaimed the governess............... ‘I have 
heard that the gulf, which foundering vessels leave, swallows all lesser ob- 
jects that are floating nigh.’’ 

‘*It sometimes happens. For worlds, I would not deceive you; and } 
now say, that I think our chance for escape, equal to that of being in- 
gulfed with the vessel.’’ 

‘* This is terrible,’? murmured the governess, ‘‘ but the will of Heaven 
be done! cannot ingenuity supply the place of strength, and the boat be 
cast from the decks before the fatal moment arrives?”’ 

‘ Wilder sceing no means but those already proposed, the females were 
compelled to acquicese in his plan, and all went resignedly to collect ne- 
cessaries for their perilous adventure; the band-boxes of her young mis- 
tress were carefully produced by the black waiting-maid, and hastily 
consigned to the sea, by Wilder, as useless lumber—and after two hours 
of busy preparation, their task was accomplished. 

‘ Then, and not till then, did Wilder relax in his own exertions. He 
had arranged his sails, ready to be hoisted in an instant; he had carefully 
examined that no straggling rope connected the boat to the wreck, to 
draw them under the foundering mass; and he had assured himself that 
food, water, compass, and the imperfect instruments that were then in 
use, to ascertain the position of a ship, were all carefully disposed of, in 
their several places, and ready to his hand. When all was in this state 
of preparation, he disposed of himself in the stern of the boat, and en- 
deavoured, by the composure of his manner, to inspire his less resolute 
companions with a portion of his own firmness. 
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‘ The bright sunshine was peeping in a thousand places on every side 
of the silent and deserted wreck. The sea had subsided to such a state 
of utter rest, that it was only at long intervals that the huge and helpless 
mass on which the ark of the expectants lay, was lifted from its dull 
quietude, to roll heavily, for a moment, in the washing waters, and then 
to settle lower into the greedy and absorbing element. Still the disap- 
pearance of the hull was slow, and even tedious, to those who looked 
forward with such impatience to its total immersion, as to the crisis of 
their own fortunes. 

‘ During these hours of weary and awful suspense, the discourse be- 
tween the watches, though conducted in tones of confidence, was broken 
by long intervals of deep and musing silence. Each forbore to dwell upon 
the danger of their situation, in consideration of the feelings of the rest; 
but neither could conceal the imminent risk they ran, from that jealous 
watchfulness of love of life, which was common to them all. In this man- 
ner minutes, hours, and the day itself, rolled by, and the darkness was 
seen stealing along the deep, gradually narrowing the boundary of their 
view towards the east, until the whole of the empty scene was limited to 
a little dusky circle around the spot on which they lay. To this change 
succeeded another fearful hour, during which it appeared that death was 
about to visit them, environed by it most revolting horrors. The heavy 

lunge of the whallowing whale, as he cast his huge form upon the sur- 
ie of the sea, was heard, accompanied by the mimic blowings of a hun- 
dred imitators, that followed in the train of the monarch of the ocean. 
It appeared, to the alarmed and feverish imagination of Gertrude, that 
the brine was giving up all ‘its monsters; and, notwithstanding the calm 
assurances of Wilder, that these accustomed sounds were rather the har- 
bingers of peace, than signs of any danger; they filled her mind with 
images of the secret recesses over which they seemed suspended by a 
thread, and painted them replete with the disgusting inhabitants of the 
caverns of the great deep. The intelligent seaman himself was startled, 
when he saw, on the surface of the water, the dark fins of the voracious 
shark, stealing around the wreck; apprised by his instinct, that the con- 
tents of the devoted vessel were shortly to become the prey of his tribe. 
Then came the moon, with its mild and deceptive light, to throw the de- 
lusion of its glow on the varying, but ever frightful scene. 

‘** See,’’ said Wilder, as the luminary lifted its pale and melancholy orb 
out of the bed of the ocean; ‘‘we shall have light for our hazardous lanch!?’ 

‘*Is it at hand??? demanded Mrs. Wyllys, with all the resolution of 
manner she could assume in so trying a situation. 

‘* It is—the ship has already brought her scuppers to the water. Some- 
times a vessel will float until saturated with the brine. If ours sink at all, 
it will be soon.”’ 

‘* If at all! is there then hope that she can float?’’ ‘‘ None!’’ said Wil- 
der, pausing to listen to the hollow and threatening sounds which issued 
from the depths of the vessel, as the water broke through her divisions, 
in passing from side to side, and which sounded like some heavy monster 
in the last agony of nature. ‘‘ None, she is already losing her level!’ 

‘ His companions saw the change; but, not for the empire of the world 
could either of them have uttered a syllable. Another low, threatening, 
rumbling sound was heard, and then the pent air beneath, blew up the 
forward part of the deck, with an explosion like that of a gun. 

‘** Now grasp the ropes I have given you!’’ cried Wilder, breathless with 
his eagerness to speak. 

‘ His words were smothered by the rushing and gurgling of waters. The 
vessel made a plunge like a dying whale; and, raising its stern high into 
the air, glided into the depths of the ocean, like tho leviathan seeking his 
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secret places. The motionless boat was lifted with the ship, until it stood 
in an attitude fearfully approaching to the perpendicular. As the wreck 
descended, the bows of the lanch met the element, burying themselves 
nearly to filling; but buoyant and light, it rose again, and struck power- 
fully on the stern by the settling mass, the little bark shot ahead, as 
though it had been driven by the hand of man. Still, as the water rush- 
ed into the vortex, every thing within its influence yielded to the suction; 
and at the next instant, the lanch was seen darting down the declivity, 
as if eager to follow the vast machine, of which it had so long formed a 
dependant, through the same gaping whirlpool, to the bottom. Then it 
rose, rocking, to the surface; and for a:-moment, was tossed and whirled 
like a bubble circling in the eddies of a pool. After which, the ocean 
moaned, and slept again; the moon-beams playing across its treacherous 
bosom, sweetly and calm, as the rays are seen to quiver on a lake that 
is imbedded in sheltering mountains.’’ 

After contending with the threatening waters, for a night 
and a day, a sail heaves in sight. The females of course re- 
joice ; but after a few minutes of observation, Wilder, in- 
stead of participating in their hope, betrayed symptoms of 
alarm. He preferred the chance of escape in an open boat, 
to the shelter of the approaching vessel. His companions, 
however, were not to be denied ; signals of distress were dis- 
played, and our suffering party were soon transferred to the 
deck of the dreaded Pirate! 

The fierce and callous look of the ** Dolphin’s” crew ; the 
profusion of arms which glittered every where around her; 
a cabbin decorated with the rich spoils of all nations; and 
above all, the command immediately assigned to Wilder, gave 
rise to frightful apprehensions in the mind of Mrs. Wyllys ; 
but all her questions, could extort no satisfactory ex- 
planation from him. ‘The sensibility, gentleness, and ele- 
vated sentiments occasionally manifested by the free-booter, 
accorded ill with the suspicious character of every thing she 
saws ‘This lady was the widow of a British naval officer ; 
she had been with him on the seas, and was not blind to the 
great difference betwixt the appearances she hourly witness- 
ed, and those which she had seen on board a commissioned 
man of war; confiding, however, in the chivalrous generosity 
apparent in him, whom she could not yet but consider as 
their goaler, and prejudiced, in spite of conflicting circum- 
stances, in favor of his confederate, she still believed that she 
and her interesting charge would reach some friendly shore. 
She discovered, indeed, that Charleston had been passed 
without notice, but she placed her hope on some one of the 
British Islands, amongst which, she perceived, they were now 
cruising. 

A ship at length appears in view ; and a debate ensues on 
the propriety of attacking or avoiding her. Wilder is averse 
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to the former course: he represented the superior force of 
the stranger, and confesses that he was himself but lately her 
lieutenant. Still the Rover was determined to engage her. 
Flags of several nations were successfully displayed by the pi- 
rate, but they are unnoticed by the other party, until that of 
France was unfurled. Preparations for battle on the part of 
the stranger were then observed, and our adventurers prompt- 
ly followed the example: but ere they had reached an ad- 
vantageous situation, the pirate yields to the declared reluc- 
tance of Wilder, and shows his superior dexterity in mane- 
vering. A flag of invitation to a parley floats at the peak of 
the “ Dolphin”—and the two vessels soon meet on friendly 
terms. The free-booter, in the dress of a British officer, with 
the most audacious alacrity, repairs to his Majesty’s ship, the 
“ Dart,” imposing himself on Captain Bignall, a veteran sai- 
lor, as the son of an English nobleman. Here he contrives 
to learn, that Henry Ark (the real name of Wilder,) had 
been sent from the ‘‘ Dart,” in search of the lawless Rover. 
He professes that this notorious pirate is the object of his own 
cruise, and leaves the honest Bignall completely deceived— 
after having accepted an invitation to “a marine feast.” On 
his return to his own ship, a scene of great interest takes 
place. He charges Wilder with treachery, and threatens to 
hang him, together with the two sailors, who enlisted with 
him. The Governess intercedes—unnecessarily as it ap- 
pears—for the pirate finally puts his first intention, (as he 
declares,) into execution—he magnanimously dismisses his 
temporary confederate, and his friends; together with the 
ladies, at their own request. 

Their arrival on board the “ Dart” is instantly followed 
by a conversation, which we think, is exceedingly out of time 
and place. Mrs. Wyllys and the chaplain recognize each 
other at the first glance, and before the company are well 
seated in the cabbin, explanations and histories come out, 
which might more naturally have been reserved for a fitter 
opportunity. 

The character of the renowned ship, still in view, being 
now known by the reluctant confession of Wilder, the loyal 
veteran is ready to make battle ; but in consideration of the 
predilection of the former, for the noble leaven in the com- 
position of the outlaw, he is sent with offers of peace and 
the good offices of Bignall in obtaining his pardon, on condi- 
tion of the full surrender of himself and vessel. An indig- 
nant refusal brings on a destructive action, in which Bignall is 
killed, and “ the scourge of the seas” victorious! 

Poor Wilder is now consigned to the savage will of his 
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late comrades, who are clamourous for the instant execution 
of the “ traitor’? and his followers—the white and the black 
sailor. Amidst the tumult of the moment, Mrs. Wyllys— 
now Mrs. de Lacy—according to the discoveries just alluded 
to, finds her own son in the unfortunate Wilder—who is in 
the end delivered from the vengeance of his crew by the in- 
terposition of the Rover. 

On the following morning we are astonished by a sudden 
turn in the chapter of wonders. A coaster is seen and sum- 
moned to the side of the Dolphin. The whole ship’s com- 
pany is summoned, and not only are the prisoners declared 
free, but every individual of the lawless crew is dismissed. 
All the gold in the ship is given to them, and they hasten to 
the coaster, leaving only their late commander, while Wilder 
and his friends are in quiet possession of the Dart. The 
beautiful Dolphin is soon after perceived to be in a flame of 
fire. A speck on the ocean resembling a boat, was discerned 
in the distance, but whether it bore the high minded Rover, 
or was but a fragment of the wreck, no one ever knew. 

Our ingenious author having carried us thus far with that 
intense interest in his story, which we are prone to call, breath- 
less—we should, by the same token, pronounce it well-ima- 
gined, and well written, although we were dissatisfied, as we 
have already said, with the indistinct manner in which some 
of the details are developed. The principal events taking 
place on the ocean, it is not for ns to say how correctly he 
has deported himself in the management of that magnificent 
vehicle—a ship. To those who are familiar with the dan- 
gerous element, we leave it, to pass sentence on his skill 
amidst ship-wrecks and battles, and all the perilous circum- 
stances in which he has placed his mariners. An objection 
which we ought not to withhold, how highly soever we are 
willing to rate the talents of our boasted countryman—is of 
the moral order, An individual who is represented as the 
terror of the seas—as the reckless violator of law and right, 
should not be invested with the finest qualities of the man, 
and of the gentleman. We think them not only incompati- 
ble, but tending to sanction murder and robbery. Lord By- 
ron and the German writers have sufficiently digusted us 
with that description of heroes. 

But we have not done with our story. ‘The ladies, who, 
for so many hours, had excited our sympathy, and disturbed 
our repose, should, we think, have been securely lodged with 
their friends in Charleston ; unless the author had preferred 
to end our suspense by drowning them before our eyes. Nei- 
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ther alternative has he chosen. His Majesty’s ship, the 
Dart, then in the Caribean sea, steers for the nearest haven 
of the colonies—and the drama seems closing legitimately at 
the end of the fifth act ; but lo! after an interval of twenty 
years, during which nothing is known of the parties, we find 
that we had passeg through but four—the fifth is yet to come! 

The revolutionary war had aroused the attention, and may 
we not say, the admiration of the world; and the star-spang- 
led banner was floating in triumph, when one night the 
inhabitants of the mansion of the de Lacy’s, in the vicinity of 
Newport, were summoned to receive a dying mariner, con- 
ducted thither by a female. ‘The family seems now to con- 
sist of Mrs. de Lacy—formerly Mrs. Wyllys, her son Cap- 
tain de Lacy, (Wilder) his wife, formerly Gertrude, and a 
youth, their son. By all the laws of a novel, this is as it 
should be, but as we had scarcely a glimmering of love 
throughout all the troublous times so well calculated to create 
and nourish impassioned feeling, we were justified in antici- 
pating some different result. Our wonder does not stop 
here. The elder lady no sooner glances at the dying man, 
than she recognises a long-lost brother—and her former tor- 
mentor the Rover! Now here is a palpable absurdity ; ro- 
mance itself cannot concede that a woman could hold daily 
communion with a brother, for many weeks, watching all that 
time his every look and word, to discover his real character 
and views, and remain in ignorance of her near affinity to him 
—yet recollect his face instantly after an absence of more than 
twenty years, and under the accumulated ravages of a sea-far- 
ing life, of advanced age, andadying hour! Weare left to guess 
who is the devoted female who accompanies him. She says 
“his will is her law.” Inthe vocabulary of common life, 
we translate this her husband. 

In this brief sketch of the “* Red Rover,” we have omitted 
much that is interesting, and all that will be highly amusing 
to many readers, in the characters and dialogues of the actors. 
The latter are unreasonably long, although they are skilfully 
conducted. The apparent mysteries in the story are not 
finally elucidated to our satisfaction. ‘That Mrs. Wyllys did 
not know her son when she saw him as Wilder, is easily ac- 
counted for, in her having lost him when a child. How she lost 
him we are never told. His devoted followers, Dick Fid, and 
the negro, say they picked him up, with his “dying mother” 
on a wreck, when he was achild. This female was so fondly 
attached to him, that she starved herself to give her last mor- 
sel of food to the boy. A mother, we know, would do this: 
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but few other women perhaps, are capable of making a sacri- 
fice so exalted. Dick further relates, that they carried him 
to their Captain, “ and then,” he adds, * I, and Guinea, and 
the Captain, and all of us, turned to, and educated the boy.” 

Who was the female by whom his life was preserved on the 
wreck, or how he came under her care we are not told. A 
similar veil conceals the person who says, “ the will of the 
dying Rover was her law.” Conjecture reverts to a favourite 
cabbin- -boy, his assiduous attendant, but as the disguise—if 
disguise it was—is never, for one moment removed, we are 


left, as we have already observed, to a guess. 
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MEMOIRS OF JAMES HARDY VAUX. 


Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux, a Swindler and Thief, and now trans- 
ported to New South Wales, for the second time, and for life. Written 
by himself. Second Edition. 12 mo. London. Hunt & Clarke. 1827. 


The gentleman who thus candidly explains the nature of 


his calling in his title page, is a person of respectable birth and 
tolerable education. His grandfather, a retired attorney, 
distinguished him by extraordinary marks of kindness, and 
persevering affection: and during the early years of his 
grandson, by excessive indulgence, probably produced, or 
fostered, the volatility of his temperament ; for this is the 


phrase by which idle people, who hate regular labour of 


any kind, love to designate their impatience of application. 
It occurred to the youthful Hardy Vaux that going to 
sea must be a fine roaming life, full of idleness and novel- 
ty; and as it was a project displeasing to his protector, it 
was of course the more strenuously insisted upon by the grand- 
papa’s pet. Means were found, however, to dissuade the 
boy out of his scheme, and after spending some years at 
school, he made his first entry into the world as appren- 
tice to. an eminent linen-draper in Liverpool. The auto- 
biographer maintains that he spent a whole month in this 
house without committing a fault: he was only seduced 
into irregularity by his friend and bed-fellow, one King. 
At length the force of bad example naturally leads him to 
pay some debts of honour contracted at a cock-fight, with 
money which he had received for his master in payment 
of a bill, ‘his mode of supplying himself with pocket 
money, was found equally facile and agreeable, and it was 
only put a stop to by James Hardy Vaux being suddenly 
sent home to his grandfather. ‘The linen-draper, in writ- 
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ing concerning the boy, could not, or would not, allege 
precise charges of peculation against him, but simply ac- 
cused him of irregular conduct; regretting the circum 
stance on account of the youth’s “ smartness and activity,” 
which he declared to be truly wonderful. Here was a 
sufficient stock-in-trade for any “ thief or swindler”’—dis- 
honesty, smartness, and activity. His course was now 
manifestly clear: the first step was awfully ominous of the 
iast. With the qualifications just mentioned, he prevails 
upon his grandfather to let him visit London, where he 
entered an attorney’s office, in Lincoln’s Inn, as a writing 
clerk. His father at this time kept a hatter’s shop in 
Holborn: but neither the ambition nor the vanity of the 
young gentleman held out inducements for him to make 
his father’s house a place of residence or resort. 


«As I had no motives of affection to attract me to my father’s 
house, I determined on becoming master of my own conduct, 
and accordingly took a neat private lodging, and regulated my 
mode of life conformably to the state of my finances. I break- 
fasted at home, dined at a tavern or genteel eating-house, and in 
the evening took my tea and read the papers at a coffee-house ; 
after which I sometimes passed the night in reading at home, 
but most commonly went to one of the theatres at half-price, 
where I gratified my violent passion for the drama, which at 
once improved my understanding and amused my mind.”—p. 19. 


To the improved influence of the acted drama upon his 
mind, he joined another congenial study. His tastes led him 
to the niceties of criminal law: so that the practice of an at- 
torney’s office was joined with the public pleasures of the 
theatre, and the domestic study of Burn’s Justice :— 


«¢ As the business of our office was of a various nature, I soon 
gained great experience in the different branches of common 
law and conveyancing: I became by practice, an expert and 
correct copyist ; and I delighted much in studying the most 
approved law books, reading reports of cases, &c. I became 
familiar with Burn’s Justice, and soon gained a pretty correct 
knowledge of the criminal law, and of those minute points, of 
which an able counsel or attorney can avail himself, in order to 
rescue a Client from the claws of justice, howsocver glaring and 
palpable his guilt may be.”—pp. 19, 20. 


These various pursuits, he adds, continued to be his favour- 
ite amusements through life: books, to “a man of his disposi- 
tion,” as he phrases it, he has always considered the most 
valuable property he can possess. 
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Being turned out of the attorney’s office for irregular con- 
duct, he looked out for a place of less restraint ; and engaged 
himself as an assistant in the warehouse of Messrs. Key & 
Sons, wholesale stationers, in Abchurch-lane. Here he did 
not stay long ; ** confinement at the east-end of the town pre- 
vented him from associating with his old acquaintances.” 

During the last’‘ten months he had been in London, “ as he 
was frequently pushed for money,” he availed himself of “ a 
genteel appearance and pretty good address,” and procured 
goods from various tradesmen upen credit “ without much 
concern as to the day of payment.’? But see how far a little 
knowledge of the law will go in accomplishing a thief for the 
due discharge of his important functions: ‘ ‘Taking care, 
however, always to procure a bill of parsels with the arti- 
cles, which precluded the charge of fraud to me, left the matter 
at worst, but a debt contracted, for which, being a minor, I 
knew I could not be arrested. 

A person of the genius of Mr. Vaux, could not long be 
destitute of a situation: he returned to the law, * for which 
he still retained a partiality,” and obtained an increased sala- 
ry ; not, however, sufficient to satisfy a gentleman of “ his 
disposition.” 


‘‘ Twas still frequently reduced to pecuniary straits, and obliged 
to have recourse to various expedients, known only to men of 
the town, for my support: some of them, indeed, were border- 
ing on dishonesty, and none of them very honourable. But to 
describe them individually is impossible, and a man ‘ who lives 
by his wits,’ as the phrase is, will assure you, if called to ac- 
count, that he really could not for his life tell by what dis- 
tinct means he makes out a living.’’—p. 22. 


Still sticking to the law, he found he could make more 
money by working for a law stationer “by the piece ;” 
the favourite mode of all irregular geniuses, who detest stat- 
ed hours. His exertions were, as usual, relieved by 
pleasures of a philosophical description. At the present point 
of his career, he used to philosophize at the Blue Lion, in 
Gray’s Inn-lane ; where, surrounded “ by thieves and sharp- 
ers,”? he would sit, as he says, “enveloped in smoke,” and 
reflect on the diversity of the human character :— 


«“ As I now wrote uncommonly fast, I quitted the station of 
a weekly clerk, and obtained writings to copy by the sheet, from 
the law stationers, by which I could earn considerably more 
money ; and in this employment | continued to Jabour diligent- 
ly for several hours every day, and sometimes half the night. 
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‘© When I had a mind to relax from this occupation, and par- 
ticularly if my finances were at a low ebb, I frequently resorted 
te the Blue Lion, in Gray’s Inn-lane, a house noted for selling 
good ale, and crowded every night with a motley assemblage of 
visiters, among whom were many thieves, sbarpers, and other 
desperate characters; with their doxies. I was introduced to 
this house (from whica hundreds of young persons may date 
their ruin,) by a fellow-clerk, who appeared to have a personal 
intimacy with most of these obnoxious persons; however,though 
I listened eagerly to their conversation, (part of which was then 
unintelligible to me,) and fancied them people of uncommon 
spirit, | was not yet sufficiently depraved to cultivate their ac- 
quaintance, but sat with a pipe in my mouth, enveloped in 
smoke, ruminating like a philosopher, on the various charac- 
ters who tread the great stage of life, and felt a sort of secret 
presentment that I was myself born to undergoa more than 
common share of vicissitudes and disappointments.”—p. 23. 


At the Blue Lion Mr. Vaux had the happiness to fall in 
with a young man, with whose society he was much pleased. 
They confided the state of their respective affairs to each 
other’s faithful bosoms ; and after ascertaining that both were 
reduced to their last shift, they determined upon an expedi- 
tion to Portsmouth. They reckoned their cash, after every 
thing had been reduced to currency, and calculated that they 
had money enough to carry them on foot to Portsmouth.— 
They had not, however, got farther than the Eight Bells, at 
Kingston, when they began to carouse in a manner very dis- 
proportionate to their résources, and it turned out that their 
bill exceeded their stock of cash by four shillings. In this 
dilemma a sudden thought occurred to the fruitful mind of 
Mr. Vaux. He called for pen, ink, and paper, and forthwith 
indited a petition, which, though since that time, for he boasts 
the invention, petitions have become common, has never 
been exceeded for force, terseness, and brevity. With this 
production, he sallied out, and immediately waited on the 
Mayor, a grocer; but his worship declared he never sanc- 
tioned such applications, and desired him to go about his busi- 
ness :— 


*“ T however took the liberty of subscribing his name to my 
memorial, by way of sanction, and gave his charity credit for 
the donation of five shillings. Young asI was at that time, I 
well knew that example in matters of this kind goes a great 
way ; and that many persons, without a grain of Christian be- 
nevolence in their composition, will give liberally from motives 
of ostentation, when they see that their neighbours have already 
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contributed, and that their own names and donations will also be 
made public. I experienced the truth of this notion, for I was 
successful in almost every application I afterwards made.”— 
p- 26. 


As he was returning laden with his spoils, he mistook his 
way, and accidentally got into the grounds of a house inhabit- 
ed by aperson of distinction: without encountering the fierce- 
ness of an enormous dog it was impossible for him to make 
his escape, when he came to a window looking over the lawn 
where he saw a ‘* numerous and splendid party of ladies and 
gentlemen at dinner.” The conclusion of the adventure shall 
be told in Vaux’s own words: it will enable the reader to ap- 
preciate that address, or in other words, that impudence which 
distinguishes great men from small :— 


“‘ Having considered a moment, I determined on a very bold 
step, as I saw no alternative but remaining all night in the open 
air, exposed to the inclemency of the weather. ‘Taking advan- 
tage of a pause inthe company’s conversation, I tapped with my 
finger at the window, and immediately the whole party was 
struck with wonder. Inthe midst of their surprise I repeated 
my knock, and then, after several voices exclaiming ‘ Good God! 
there is certainly somebody at the window,’ &c. a gentleman 
rose from the table, and advancing towards me, opened first the 
shutters, and then the window itself, which might in fact, be 
called a pair of folding doors, and these being thrown back, I 
walked in with the most respectful air I could assume, and pre- 
sented myself to the astonished company. Having bowed twice 
or thrice, and given time for their alarm to subside, I began to 
make my speech. 

Apologizing for my presumptuous intrusion, I stated in a 
concise manner the fright I had endured from the dog, my em- 
barrassment at not being able to find means of egress from the 
pleasure-ground, and my having consequently taken the liberty 
of knocking at the window. I then presented my memorial, 
which was read jn turn by most of the company, each of whom 
surveyed me with evident surprise. Having answered such 
queries as they thought proper to put to me, I was desired by 
the lady of the house to withdraw to the kitchen for a short time, 
and a servant was ordered to attend me thither. Here I had my 
story to repeat for the information of the domestics, who laughed 
heartily at the adventure of the dog, but afterwards seriously 
assured me that, had the animal not been chained, or had I ap- 
proached within his reach, he would inevitably have torn me to 
pieces. The parlour dinner being over, and the dishes brought 
out, I was desired to fall to, and being really hungry, I wanted 
no pressing, but selected from a variety of good things on the 
OcToBER, 1827.—No. 292. 43 
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table a very fine buttock of beef, on which substantial fare I made 
a sumptuous meal, There was no scatcity of good malt liquor, 
and lady W very kindly sent me out a pint of red port, 
with a particular injunction (which by-the-by was unnecessary,) 
that I should eat and drink heartily. 

* At length I was summoned to attend the company in the 
parlour, and her ladyship then expressing her concern for my 
misfortunes, and her anxious hope that I should speedily find an 
end to them, presented me with half-a-guinea. The rest of the 
party also said many handsome things, and the majerity of them 
contributed to my relief. In addition to these favours, one of 
the gentlemen, at the particular request of lady W————, took 
the trouble to write a letter in my behalf to the captain of a 
man-of-war, supposed to be then lying at Portsmouth, entreating 
him to give me an appointment under him. Her ladyship, after 
obliging me to take another glass of wine, and repeating her sor- 
row for my distress, advised me to lose no time in prosecuting 
my journey, ordered her servant to conduct me to the door at 
which I had first entered the premises, and I took a respectful 
leave of this truly benevolent party. 

“ Returning to the Eight Bells, I imparted my adventures to 
my friend, who was of course much pleased at my success, for I 
had realized between four and five pounds. | found this begging 
scheme so productive, that I was in no hurry to pursue the Ports- 
mouth speculation, and as we were both satisfied with our pre- 
sent quarters, it was agreed that we should continue a few days 
longer at Kingston, in which time I proposed to follow up my 
success by making a regular circuit among the inhabitants ; and 
I in fact determined to levy similar contributions in every town 
which lay in our route.—p. 28—30. 





On his return from his second day’s excursion to his fa- 
vourite Eight Bells, he was surprised to find that the consta- 
bles had been inquiring for him: the charge turned out to be 
frivolous, and he was discharged with an injunction to leave 
the town instantly ; an order he obeyed for the moment. Find- 
ing, that “after all the impediments he had met with,” he was 
in possession of five pounds, he determined to spend “ one 
jovial night in London,” and then true to his friend and his 
word, to join him at Portsmouth. ‘These intentions were 
carried into execution—not neglecting to levy another contri- 
bution on Kingston, ‘in spite of the check he had received,” 
in which town he once more remained three days: and then 
proceeded by easy stages, in a similar manner to Portsmouth. 
The manner of his travelling, and his usual reception, are thus 
set forth with a cool and modest simplicity, that would be 
wonderful in a genius of an inferior water : 
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*‘ In the course of this, as well as my subsequent speculations 
of the same nature, I met with various receptions, according to 
the charitable or churlish dispositions of the people to whom I 
applied. Many pitied my case and cheerfully relieved me; others 
expressed equal commisseration, but declined giving any thing, 
either because ‘they never encouraged beggars,’ or ‘ they had 
poor enough of their own to maintain.” Some invited me into 
their parlours, treated me with excessive politeness, and obliged 
me to take refreshment at their own tables; and where there 
were any young ladies in the family, I was an object of particular 
solicitude, and the recital of my misfortunes drew many a sigh 
from their tender bosoms. Others desired me, like the mayor 
of Kingston, to go about my business, and hinted that I ought 
to be sent to the house of correction as a vagrant. Sometimes 
the servants who admitted me refused to present my memorial, 
declaring they had strict orders from their masters or mistresses 
never to trouble them on such an occasion. The donations I 
commonly received, were from one shilling to five; sometimes, 
but rarely I was presented with gold, particularly at the seats of 
the nobility and gentry, all of which laying within a short dis- 
tance of the road I travelled, I made a point of calling at; and 
for my information on this subject, I provided myself with a 
comprehensive book of roads, in which those objects are correct- 
ly laid down. Some truly charitable persons, but whose means 
were limited, relieved me with sixpence, and of course I was 
bound to accept such a trifle with as much appearance of thank- 
fulness as I would a larger sum; and frequently, when I called 
at a farm-house by the road-side, I have been compelled to take 
some cold meat, or other eatables, which I afterwards bestowed 
upon the first more needy beggar I met on my way. It was my 
custom in general, to travel on foot, making short stages, and 
putting up at a good inn in every town I entered, where I lived 
upon the best during my stay, and associated with London riders, 
and other respectable guests. When tired of walking, I availed 
myself of a passing stage-coach, or return post-chaise, and my 
only equipage was a spare shirt, handkerchief, &c. which, with 
my book of roads, I carried in a small bundle under my arm.— 
p- 30. 31. 


At Portsmouth Mr. Vaux again meets with a legal situa- 
tion. Mr. Greetham, the judge-advocate of the Admiralty, 
and an attorney, takes him as clerk: this situation he loses 
not by dishonesty, as usual, but in consequence of an unfeel- 
ing joke played upon a fellow clerk—a Dutchman. After 
“ bilking the landlord” of his lodgings, and then the landlord 
of an inn, where he went in the character of a passenger 
waiting for an East Indian vessel, he left Portsmouth, levied 
contributions at the different towns on the road, and resumed 
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his former life in London. Meeting at a tavern one day with 
a surgeon in the navy, who takes a liking to him, he is re- 
commended to enter the service as a midshipman—interest is 
made with the captain, by the surgeon, and Mr. Vaux’s aged 
grandfather is once more drawn upon for funds, and Mr. Vaux 
assumes his majesty’s uniform, on board the Astrea, Captain 
Dacres. The frigate sailed on a cruise to the coast of Hol- 
land, and Mr. Vaux soon learned that he was out of his ele- 
ment. The hard duties of a midshipman were not to his taste, 
he had no love to risk his precious limbs in the sailyards. 
Neither the boisterousness of his mates nor that of the ele- 
ments, suited the gentle disposition of the private thief and 
subtle swindler: so true is it that cowardice generally goes 
along with crime. 


«‘ Being naturally ofa peaceable turn, hating nothing so much 
asa life of dissention, and abhorring tyranny of every description, 
I now wished myself emancipated from this state of bondage, as 
to me it seemed; and I discovered when too late, that ¢ all is not 
gold that glitters,’ and that the situation of a midshipman (which 
I had once considered the summum bonum of honour and happi- 
ness) was not, any more than others, wholly free from care and 
inguietude. However, I continued to weather the gale as well 
as I could ; and conscious of the rectitude of my intentions, suf- 
fered patiently those little mortifications I had not power to 
avert.—p. 5i. 

The midshipmen said that he should have been a parson. 
The place of captain’s clerk became vacant, and he preferred 
that class of clerical duty. This was a situation he might have 
retained with honour and credit, and one for which he was 
well adapted, except indeed from the looseness of his morality. 
However in a trip to London he fell in love with the loveliest 
of her sex whom he found in attendance at one of the theatres. 
Seduced by the charms of this person, he abandoned his ship, 
his situation, and his property on board. It appears that the 
young lady was not of the most criminal description of women 
of her class, and she was soon after reclaimed by her friends. 
The disconsolate Mr. Vaux was thus once more thrown upon 
the world. He became a billiard player, and associated with 
a knot of gamblers, who lived upon such dupes as happened 
to enter the rooms they frequented. 

The uncertainty of this life displeased our hero, and he 
availed himself of an advertisement for a clerk to an attorney 
in the country. We find him again at home in the office of 
Mr. Dalton, at Bury St. Edmonds. He no sooner sets foot 
on a new scene, than with a facility which shows that the 
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crooked path was to him the easiest course, some new stroke 
of roguery proceeds from his dexterous hand. 


‘¢ The day after my arrival, therefore, he advised me to make 
inquiry for board and lodging in some regular and decent family, 
and to consult him on the eligibility before I made any engage- 
ment. I accordingly began my inquiries, and at length found 
accommodation in the family of a tradesman, of whom Mr. Dal- 
ton approved. Here I was to be lodged and boarded very com- 
fortably at nine shillings per week! This charge to me, who 
had been accustomed to the expenses of London, appeared mo- 
derate in the extreme: however, being willing to make the best 
bargain I could, I informed the good woman that as I should 
receive my salary quarterly from Mr. Dalton, I could only un- 
dertake to pay her at the like period, to which proposal she 
therefore readily consented. My motive in this proceeding was, 
that in case I quitted Bury before the end of the first quarter, I 
might decamp without coming to a settlement, and by this 


means have my weekly pay of twenty shillings entire for other 
purposes.’’—p. 69. 


This was a good, and to an ordinary man in the circum- 
stances, would have been an agreeable place: it will be seen 


that he made preparations for quitting the country the moment 
he should be tired of it. 


‘‘ But my natural inconstancy still prevailed; and I had been 
but a few weeks at Bury, before I grew tired of the country, and 
thought of nothing but returning to London, with such spoil as I 
could obtain from the credulity of the tradesmen in the town. 
With this view I bespoke clothes, boots, linen, and other arti- 
cles, at various shops, informing the parties that I should expect 
credit till the expiration of my quarter, to which, on account of 
the respectable gentleman I served, they readily consented. As 
soon as any of these goods were brought home, I immediately 
packed them up in small portable parcels, which I sent to Lon- 
don by the coach, consigned to a pawnbroker with whom I was 
on intimate terms; desiring him to receive and keep them 
safe until he saw me. I also coached off, in the same clandestine 
manner, such of my own apparel, &c. as I had in my trunk, in 
which, to prevent discovery, I deposited stones or bricks to pre- 
serve its gravity. By these means I had nothing to impede my 
sudden departure, when rendered necessary by the arrival of the 
expected quarter-day.”—p. 71. 

This will be considered a tolerably advanced stage in ini- 
quity ; but in Mr. Vaux’s mind, this was his state of inno- 
cence and virtuous simplicity. For to the history of this 
knavery, he adds: “I was not yet sufficiently depraved to 
commit a robbery : this (says he) will account for my not rob- 
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bing Mr. Dalton’s house.” We could account for it differ- 
ently: the vulgar and violent scheme of burglary implies the 
possession of some physical courage and boldness; whereas 
Mr. Vaux excelled only in the far higher qualities of cunning, 
duplicity, and falsehood. He confesses that he frequently 
viewed with longing eyes the servant cleaning the plate in the 
pantry. Mr. Vaux’s eventual decampment from Bury was 
distinguished by two exploits: the one was obtaining posses- 
sion of a chest of clothes sent by the coach, belonging to Mr. 
Dalton, and the other was the procuring a watch from the firm 
of “ Lumley and Gudgeon, watchmakers :” the singularity of 
the latter name, he says, made him chuckle, for he considered 
it ‘‘ ominous of the success of the imposition he meant to put 
upon him.” At this period Mr. Vaux had not exceeded the 
age of seventeen, and as he observes, after reciting the details 
of the first of the two adventures already mentioned, “the 
reader must allow that I displayed a genius and ability which, 

had they been devoted to more honourable purposes, would 
have done me no small credit.” On his resuming his abode 
in London, he lived upon the spoils of Bury; and much es- 
teems himself for his attention to literature. 

“I therefore began to enjoy myself in the course of life in 
which I always found the greatest satisfaction : breakfasting at 
a coffee-house, dining at a tavern, and taking my teain the neigh- 
bourhood of the theatres, to one of which I went almost every 
night. In the intervals of these occupations, I amused myself 
in walking about town, or viewing public exhibitions, but chiefly 
in reading books of entertainment and instruction, to purchase 
which, especially periodical works, I every day devoted a small 
sum; so that upon the whole, though I obtained my money by 
dishonourable means, yet the manner in which I spent my life 
was harmless to myself; nor did I ever, in the most vicious part 
of my subsequent career, give myself up to debauchery or in- 
toxication, the idea of which always disgusted me.”—p. 79. 

When his means were exhausted he again resumed the law, 
and engaged to write for Mr. Preston, the eminent convey- 
ancer. Now the chambers of Mr. Preston, at that time in the 
Temple, were within two doors of the office of Messrs. Dalton 
and Edwards, the latter of whom had engaged Mr. Vaux for 
the relative of his partner at Bury. Our hero passed many 
times a day the door of the very people whom he ought above 
all others in prudence to have avoided. This was an act of 
impolicy, he allows, but alleges that the idea never occurred 
to his great mind; but “ fate (unhappy fate!) decreed that I 


should suffer for my want of caution.” 
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One morning Mr. Preston beckoned the hero of these me- 
moirs into his own apartment, and locked the door after him. 
Mr. Vaux, surprised at this proceeding, looked up and beheld 
his old master Mr. Dalton standing before him. Very sum- 
mary measures were taken with the culprit: but in considera- 
tion of the principal part of Mr. Dalton’s goods being reco- 
vered he did not prosecute. Vaux was enabled to restore his 
property by the kindness of a relative, the attorney to whom 
he had been first recommended on his coming to town. From 
this benevolent person he received a present of five guineas, 
under condition of his returning to the county where his friends 
resided ; he however stayed in town, and procured a situation 
as clerk and shopman with Mr. Giffard, a masquerade and 
habit-maker in Tavistock-street. On being required to give 

a reference for his character, the fertility of his mind instantly 
suggested the name of Mr. Drake, of Portsmouth. ‘To this 
imaginary person Mr. Giffard wrote: his letter was duly 
brought up from that town by the guard of the coach, who 
duly received an answer to be placed in the post-office where 
he had got the letter. Inthe mean time, Mr. Vaux did not 
fail to call daily on Mr. Giffard, and loudly did he bemoan 
his fate at each visit, when he heard that no answer had as 
yet been received. When he did receive a letter, of course it 
gave a most satisfactory description of the talents and morals 
of the candidate for the vacant post. ‘The salary here was 
small, but Mr. Vaux agreed to the terms without hesitation, 
‘‘ as his only intention was to purloin everv thing on which he 
could lay his hands, and in two or three months to abscond 
and change the scene of action.” How he proceeded in this 
design, is detailed in the following passage, with that candour 
which distinguishes him :— 


“TI was frequently sent home with a suit of clothes, a lady’s 
habit, and other articles, to the houses of regular customers; 
most of whom kept an account, w hich was settled once a year: 
but on many occasions I was desired by the parties to give a re- 
ceipt and take the amount of the goods delivered. After being 
about two months with Messrs. Giffard and Co. I began to form 
the design of quitting their service, and from that moment I> 
suppressed all such sums as I received, booking the articles on 
my return, for the satisfaction of Mr. Pettit, who conducted this 
department. I now bespoke a very large chest of a neighbouring 
carpenter, for the purpose of depositing my own clothes and 
other effects, which I knew must be removed by degrees from 
the house; and that whenever I absconded, I must leave my 
trunk behind me. I therefore had recourse to the old stratagem 
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of substituting brickbats for the articles I took away, to prevent 
any suspicion from its lightness. When my chest was com- 
pleted, [ ordered it to be sent home to a lodging I had provided 
in a distant part of the town, of which I had obtained the key, 
and paid rent in advance. I removed my effects at every oppor- 
tunity from Tavistock street to this new receptacle. Every thing 
being in readiness for an elopement, I prepared to execute my 
last design upon my present employers. I have before observed 
that I kept a set of books, in which were the accounts of many 
yersons of fashion, for clothes, &c. My intention was to trans- 
cribe from the ledger a number of these accounts upon the cop- 
perplate bills of parcels which I had in my desk, belonging to the 
firm, and to present these bills for payment immediately after I 
quitted the house ; not doubting but many of the parties would 
pay them on the first application, by which I hoped to realize a 
good round sum. But circumstances not favouring this part of 
my design, I had only an opportunity of transcribing five or six 
persons’ bills before Saturday night, at which period the books 
were delivered up to Mr. Pettit, who uniformly retained them 
until Monday morning; and as I had reason to fear my repeated 
depredations on the shop would soon excite suspicion, I had 
pre-determined to quit on the day last mentioned. 

The last commission I received on the Saturday was to takea 
parcel, containing a riding-habit, to the Bell and Crown inn, 
Holborn, where I was to see it booked for the Clapham stage, at 
which place the lady resided for whom it was made. As I was 
going along, it occurred to me that I might as well embezzie this 
article, the price of which to the lady was 5/. 15s. 6d. Instead 
therefore of going to the Bell and Crown, I took it to my old 
acquaintance the Jew, who I expected would give me at least two 
cuineas for it; but he had the conscience to offer me one pound, 
which I considered so unfair a price that I refused to let him 
have it, and leaving his shop, I proceeded to a pawnbroker’s a 
few doors further, where I requested two guineas upon it ; but 
the shopman assured me these articles were so liable tothe ca- 
price of the fashion, that it might scarce be saleable at all in a 
year’s time, except to convert to some other use; he therefore 
offered to lend me thirty shillings, which I accepted, to save fur- 
ther trouble. This wasthe most imprudent act I could have 
been guilty of, as this pawnbroker’s was in Drury-lane, and with- 
in a minute’s walk of my employers ; and J had better have taken 
ten shillings from the Jew, where it would have been placed be- 
yond the reach of discovery, than have pledged it for five times 
the sum.”—pp. 90, 91. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The Monthly Review, (Supplement for April, 1827) has 
allotted a page to Wheaton’s Life of William Pinkney. In this 
meagre article it is remarked, as ‘¢a curious instance of 
the facility with which the Anglo- Americans vary their oc- 
cupations, that if 1815 we find him commanding a corps of 
volunteers, embodied for the defence of Washington.” &c. 
The military services of this gentleman were confined to a 
march to Bladensburg, and a hasty return to Baltimore. He 
was slightly wounded in the arm in that memorable engage- 
ment, if it may so be called ; but the accident did not prevent 
him from immediately resuming his professional duties. The 
reviewer concludes his brief summary of the events of Pink- 
ney’s life, with the following opinion:-—“*His speeches are more 
distinguished for the closeness and shrewdness of argument 
than for eloquence. Mr. Pinkney was a useful and industri- 
ous public character; but he had no claim to that brilliant 
reputation which his biographer has endeavoured to attach to 
his memory.” We think it was only as an advocate that this 
eminent individual was entitled to commendation; and in 
this point of view, our praise must be confined to his intellec- 
tual powers, his learning, his industry in preparation, and the 
fluency and force of his style. In these respects he was 
highly distinguished. But although his style and delivery 
were so carefully studied, they are scarcely to be regarded as 
models for imitation. The former, though often beautiful, 
was more frequently turged and strained ; abounding with 
false ornaments and laboured metaphors, introduced without 
judgment. They were calculated to dazzle for the moment, 
but not to endure, and should be carefully avoided by those 
who aspire to solid and lasting fame. His delivery was vio- 
lent and declamatory, far beyond the utmost limits of nature 
or good taste. It was in his thorough knowledge, clear con- 
ception, and lucid explanation of the principles of law, and 
his extraordinary powers of analysis and argument, that his 
great excellence consisted. Here he had few equals and no 
superior: but here, unfortunately, it is not possible to imitate 
him without gifts of nature as great as his own. 





The famous Blue Beard, so long the terror of nurseries, 
and of late years the hero of the London drama, in the place 
of Hamlet and Othello, was no ideal personage. He wag the 
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Marquis de Laval, a Marshal of France, and a General of 
uncommon intrepidity. He distinguished himself greatly in 
the reigns of Charles the VI. and VII. by his courage ; par- 
ticularly against the English when they invaded France. He 
rendered those services to his country which were sufficient 
to immortalize his name, had he not forever tarnished his 
glory by the most horrible and cruel murders, blasphemies 
and licentiousness of every kind. Wherever he went he 
had in his suite a seraglio, a company of players, a band of 
musicians, a society of sorcerers, and above two hundred led 
horses. J/ezeray, an author of the highest repute, says, that 
he maintained men, who called themselves sorcerers, to dis- 
cover hidden treasures, and afterwards killed them for the 
sake of their blood, which was requisite to form his incanta- 
tions. Such excesses were often practised in that barbarous 
age (1440). He was finally sentenced to be strangled and 
afterwards burnt. 





POETRY. 


The following nervous passage is transcribed from one of 
the early effusions of the late Prime Minister of England, 
Mr. Canninc. The Poem is entitled “ New Morality,” and 
the lines which ensue, contain a fine picture of the genuine 
Sensibility, contrasted with the counterfeit resemblance ex- 
hibited by Rousseau : 


Next comes a gentler Virtue.-—Ah ! beware 

Lest the harsh verse her shrinking softness scare. 

Visit her not too roughly ; the warm sigh 

Breathes on her lips :—the tear-drop gems her eye. 

Sweet Sensibility, who dwells enshrined 

In the fine foldings of the feeling mind ;— 

With delicate Mimosa’s sense endued 

Who shrinks, instinctive, from a hand too rude ; 

Or, like the Anagailis, prescient flower, 

Shuts her soft petals at the approaching shower. 
Sweet child of sickly fancy !—her of yore, 

From her lov’d France Rousseau to exile bore ; 

And, while mid lakes and mountains wild he ran, 

Full of himself, and shun’d the haunts of man; 

Taught her o’er each lone vale and Alpine steep, 

To lisp the story of his wrongs and weep ; 

Taught her to cherish still in either eye, 

Of tender tears a plentiful supply, 
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And pour them in the brooks that babbled by ;— 
—Taught by nice scale to mete her feelings strong, 
False by degrees, and exquisitely wrong; 

—For the crush’d beetle first,—the widowed dove, 
And all the warbled sorrows of the grove ;— 

Next for poor suffering guilt ;—and /ast of all, 

For Parents, Friends, a King, and Country’s fall. 





From the same admirable satire, we transcribe a vigorous 
and breathing portrait of Cannour. ‘The likeness may be 
recognized among some trimming politicians of our own age. 


Hark! I hear 
A well-known voice that murmurs on my ear,— 
The voice of Canpour.—Hail! most solemn sage, 
Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age, 
C anpour, which softens party’s headlong rage ; 
Canpour, which spares its foes, nor e’er descends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 
Canpour,—which loves in see-saw strain to tell 
Of acting foolishly, but meaning well; 
Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 
Convinc’d that al] men’s motives are the same ;— 
And finds with keen discriminating sight, 
Buiack’s not so black, nor WHITE so very white. 
¥ * ¥ * * 


Give me the avow’d, the erect, the manly foe, 

Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn his blow ; 

But of all plagues, good heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid Friend ! 








THE BLUSH. 
AN ENIGMA. 


When first o’er Psyche’s angel breast 
Love’s infant wings undreaded play’d, 
Of either parent’s grace possess’d, 
My birth their secret flame betray’d. 


No limbs my aery charms obscure, 
No bone my elfin frame sustains, 
Yet blood I boast, as warm, as pure, 
As that which throbs in Hebe’s veins. 
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I sleep with beauty, watch with fear, 
I rise in timid youth’s defence ; 

My gentle warmth alone can rear 
The snow-drop buds of innocence. 


Without a tongue, a voice, a sound, 
My eloquence o’er all prevails ; 

I still in ev’ry clime am found 
Yo tell my parent’s tend’rest tales. 


Love’s sunshine, beam’d from brightest eyes, 
Less cheers his vot’ry’s painful duty, 
Than my auspicious light that flies 
Like meteors o’er the face of beauty. 


SPENCER. 


THE FAMILY FIRE-SIDE. 


Home’s home, however homely, Wisdom says, 
And certain is the fact, tho’? coarse the phrase : 
To prove it, if it needed proof at all, 

Mark what a train attends the muse’s call; 
And as she leads the ideal group along, 

Let your own feelings realize her song. 

Clear, then, the stage ; no scen’ry we require, 
Save the snug circle round the parlour fire ; 
And enter, marshall’d in procession fair, 

Each happier influence that governs there. 
First, love, by friendship mellow’d into bliss, 
Lights the warm glow, and sanctifies the kiss ! 
When, fondly welcom’d to th’ accustom’d seat, 
In sweet complasance wife and husband meet: 
Look mutual pleasure, mutual purpose share, 
Repose from labours, but unite in care. 
Ambition! Does ambition there reside? 

Yes, when the boy in manly mood astride, 

Of headstrong prowess innocently vain, 
Canters, the jockey of his father’s cane. 

While emulation, in the daughter’s heart, 
Bears a more mild, though not less pow’rful part ; 
With zeal to shine, her flutt’ring bosom warms, 
And in the romp the future house-wife forms ; 
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Or both, perchance, to graver sport incline, 
And art and genius in their pastime join : 
This, the cramp riddle’s puzzling knot invents, 
That, rears aloft the card-built tenements. 
Think how joy animates, intense tho’ meek, 
The fading roses on their grandame’s cheek ; 
When proud the frolic progeny to survey, 

She feels, and owns, an interest in their play : 
Adopts each wish, their wayward whims unfold, 
And tells at every call the story ten times told. 
Good-humour’d dignity endears, mean while 
The talking grandsire’s venerable style ; 

If haply feats achiev’d in prime of youth, 

Or pristine anecdote, historic truth, 

Or maxim shrewd, or admonition bland, 
Affectionate attention’s ear command. 


To such society, so form’d, so blest, 
Time, thought, remembrance, all impart a zest ; 
And expectation, day by day, more bright, 
Round ev’ry prospect throws increasing light ; 
The simplest comforts act with strongest force ; 
Whate’er can give them, can improve the course. 


All this is common-place, you tell me ; true: 
What pity *tis not common fashion too ! 
Roam as we may, plain sense at last will find 
*Tis only seeking what we left behind. 
If individual good engage our hope, 
Domestic virtues give the largest scope : 
If plans of public eminence we trace, 
Domestic virtues are its surest base. 


THE FRENCH PEASANT. 


When things are done and past recalling, 
*Tis folly then to fret or cry. 

Prop up a rotten house that’s falling 
But when it’s down e’en let it lie. 
O patience! patience! thou’rt a jewel, 


And, like all jewels, hard to find. 
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*There wants nothing but salt to make excellent soup. 
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’Mongst all the various men you see, 
Examine ev’ry mother’s son ; 
You'll find they all in this agree, 
To make ten troubles out of one ; 
When passions rage, they heap on fuel, 
And give their reason to the wind. 


Hark ! don’t you hear the gen’ral cry ? 
Whose troubles ever equal’d mine ! 
How readily each stander-by 
Replies, with captuous echo, mine! 
Sure from our clime this discord springs ; 
Heav’ns choicest blessings we abuse. 
For ev’ry Englishman alive, 
Whether duke, lord, esquire, or gent, 
Claims as his just prerogative, 
Ease, liberty, and discontent. 
A Frenchman often starves and sings, 
With cheerfulness, and wooden shoes. 


A peasant, of the true French breed, 
Was driving in a narrow road 
A cart, with but one sorry steed, 
And fill’d with onions: sav’ry load! 
Careless, he trudg’d along before, 
Singing a Gascon roundelay. 
Hard by there ran a whimp’ring brook, 
The road hung shelving tow’rds the brim ; 
The spiteful wind advantage took ; 
The wheel flies up; the onions swim ; 
The peasant saw his fav’rite store, 
At one rude blast, all puff’d away. 


How would an English clown have sworn, 
‘To hear them plump, and see them roll? 
Have curs’d the day that he was born, 
And, for an onion, damn’d his soul ? 
Our Frenchman acted quite as well, 
He stopt (and hardly stopt) his song ; 
First rais’d the bidet from his swoon ; 
Then stood a little while to view 
His onions bobbing up and down ; 
At last, he shrugging cry’d, “ Parbleu! 
*I] ne manq ici, que du sel, 
Pour faire du potage excellent.” 
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DRY HUMOUR. 


*T was on a day, but not the last, 
When orders for a gen’ral Fast, 

Were from the Cockpit given ; 
That men no more in sin might plunge, 
But wipe all out by sorrow’s spunge, 

And make their odds all even. 


When soaking Sam, who ev’ry day 
To Sots Hole went, to soak his clay, 

There found the doors all barr’d ; 
For Sam the front and postern try’d, 
But all in vain for entrance ply’d, 


A case he thought quite hard! 


And hard and harder while he knock’d, 
Silence within his battering mock’d, 
‘Till Sally op’d the sash, 
And cry’d, “ Pray cease your rat tat tat, 
This day we’re all resolv’d, that’s flat, 
To fast, and take no cash.” 


“ Why then,” says Sam, in sulky strain, 

“ Fast on—I’ll rap no more in vain, 
Upset me if I do ; 

But you’re a pack of curst queer elves, 

Who not content to fast yourselves, 
Must make your doors fast too.” 


SONG. 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Should you ask me what female desert I require, 
To relish the conjugal life ; 

Nor beauty, nor titles, nor wealth I desire, 
To bias my choice in a wife ; 

The charms of a face may occasion a sigh ; 
The costly allurements of art 

May yield a short moment of joy to the eye, 
But give no delight to the heart. 
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Would equipage, splendour, or noble descent, 
Bring comfort wherever they fall, 

Could these add a drop to the cup of content, 
I'd gladly partake of them all ; 

But vain the assistance proud riches bestow, 
The raptures that beauties impart, 

To soften the painful reflections of woe, 

Or banish distress from the heart. 










Then give me the temper unclouded and gay, 
The countenance ever serene, 

To cheer the sweet converse as youth wears away, 
And dissipate anger and spleen ; 

Whose smiles may endear and enliven the hours 
Retirement shall oft set apart ; 

Whose virtues may sooth when disquietude sours, 
And tenderness cherish the heart. 










For fortune, be honour her portion assign’d ; 
For beauty, bright health’s rosy bloom ; 
Let justice and candour enoble her mind, 
And cheerfulness banish the gloom: 
| Thus form’d, would she share with me life’s little store, 
Hit Its mixture of pleasure and smart ; 
She’d ever continue, ’till I was no more, 
; The constant delight of my heart. 
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